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FILLING THE SILO 
The silo saves the whole corn plant in green, suctulent, appetizing form, very valuable for feeding winter or summer. 


f You Feed Cows Fill the Silo 











’ a a a oO - 


especially true during the period when high prices for cotton 

prevailed. But cotton farmers are now looking for other 
sources of cash and are turning back to the neglected milk cows 
or yearlings. The silos that are built, undoubtedly, should be 
filled if crops are available. If there are not enough cows and 
yearlings on the place, it is possible, in most communities, to buy 
a few head of growing stock. Good, sweet silage, free from mold, 
can also be fed to horses, mules, and sheep. It helps reduce the 
winter feed bill. 

The silo as a storage place for feed is too valuable to permit 


EE epee year there are a few silos that go unfilled. This was 
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of its remaining unfilled. Silage as a feed is too valuable and 
too economical to be without when cattle can be had to feed. Corn 
cut at fodder-pulling time or when it begins to show signs of ap- 
proaching maturity, makes the best of silage. Sorghum ripe 
enough for syrup-making produces a high yield of silage of only 
slightly less feeding value per pound. The yield per acre from 
the larger varieties of sorghum is much greater than from corn. ! 
Japanese cane, grown in the coastal regions, makes a very satis- || 
factory yield of silage. Many other crops can be used to advan- || 
tage. In fact, it should not be difficult for anyone with a silo to |! 
find enough good forage close by it to fill-it to the brim. 
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SECURITY OIL] < , 

SILCOMPANY tion Oil Cook Stove— coal, ashes, dust, wood and litter. And 

oe with the least possible they know what a saving of time and 
trouble. Allthe heat you — labor that means. 

want for any kind of cooking is The New Perfection is sturdily built 








ready in an instant. 






For a juicy, brown 
roast —evenly done 


ND when you decide _ kitchen, which makes for comfort, even 


to bake or stew © warm days. 


you’ll be able to do _ Then, too, the three million and more 
either on a New Perfec- housekeepers who use New Perfections 


are not bothered in their kitchens with 


No waiting throughout, is equipped with brass 
burners and will last for many years 


i. » ho ” 
for the coal fire to “come up”. with ordinary care. 


The white-tipped New Perfection flame For best results use clean, pure Aladdin 


produces quick, 


clean heatandthelong Security Oil—it’s economical—for it’s 


blue chimney drives it allup to the cook- all heat. 


ing utensil or oven. All the heat is used 
to cook with. None of it is wasted in the 
form of soot on your pans; only a neg- 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold at most 
department, furniture and hardware stores. 


ligible amount is radiated about the STANDARD OILCOMPANY(NEWJERSEY) 


Baltimore Division 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves 
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GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SHINGLES 





Patent Lock Roofing. 
Five V Crimp Roofing. 
2 V Crimp Roofing. 
Galvanized Shingles. 
Tin Painted Shingles. 
Nails, Wire and Fencing. 
Write to Us for Price 
We Pay Freight on Quantities. | 


IRONTON MFG. CO. 
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tow, prices. 
ngines sold 
bay direct ps yous! be 0 Deve Trial 10 Year 
Guarante or Free book be- 
fore you Fn... any engin 


TTAW: iG. Co. 
1091-A King Street Ottawa, Kansas 















Plant Slate’s Bulbs Now 
| To Flower Christmas 


| Slate’s large, healthy bulbs produce the 
handsomest of blooms. Each wrapped 
separately with variety and color mark- 
ed. 24 bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Free- 
sia and Narcissus—$1.00 postpaid, 64 
bulbs—15 Hyacinths, 18 Tulips, 27 Nar- 
cissus and Jonquils, 3 Freesia and 3 
Crocus—$2.50, postpaid to 4th zone. 

| My fall catalog featuring my full line of bulbs and 

| giving much valuable information about bulbs as 
wellas fall gardeu and fall crops, free on request. 
Postcard brings a copy by return mail. 


w. C. SLATE, 


The Farmer Seedsman, 








Box 149, South Boston, Va. 
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FATTEN HOGS QUICK 


and at LOWEST COST with our 


Dixie Digester Tankage 


100 LBS.NET 


UME DIGESTER TENE 








if 
| . 

Unadulterated residue of animal tissu no horns or hoofs. Contains ATED 
| 50 per cent protein Mixed with corn, it makes the ideal balanced a PURE AND UNADULTERATE 
| ration, Puts more meat on hogs quicker and cheaper than any other 

feed. é 3 
500 Pounds or less ..........-. at $3.00 per 100 tbs. 4 re 
| 600 to 1,500 Pounds ........... at $2.75 per 100 ths. oy ‘ 
| | S POO OP WNW oi .c cc cececssvcs at $50.00 per ton. ¥ aris teedwith corn 
| : will make SOME HO 
; = 
'y Dixie Bone & Tankage Fertilizer ManUFACTURED BY 

Or‘er now at these low prices to assure prompt delivery, : wmi0n ABATTOIR, INC. 
Made from original product. Contains no filler, 200-Ib. sacks. 
™ CE Oa tee ee ‘RICHMOND, VA. 
Write for prices, 








UNION ABATTOIR, RICHMOND, VA. 











Save your paper and get a binder. 


When writing to advertiser$.say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer. which guarantees the ow of all the advertising it carries. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 


Boils 


HA i causes boils and how she uld 

they be treated, especially those on 
the back of the neck and under the arm- 
pits?” asks a subscriber. 








30ils are always 
due to an_ infec. 
tion, germs from 
the outside getting 
into the skin and 
multiplying there 
The old adage that 
boils are good for 
a person in _ that 
they rid his body 
of poisons is in- 
_ DR. WASHBURN correct. The truth 
is just the opposite, boils produce 
poisons which enter the system and 
lower the body resistance, give rise 
to disagreeable symptoms, and the 
boil itself cften causes much pain. 





Cleanliness Preventive Against Boils 


HE greatest preventive against 

boils is to maintain the general 
health, and have constant cleanliness 
of the back of the neck, the arm-pits, 
and the other hairy parts of the body. 
The back of .he neck is the most 
frequent place for boils to occur, and 
men suffer from boils much more than 
women do. 

A boil having occurrred, nearby 
hair follicles may become infected and 
give rise to other boils, or boils may 
develop in more distant parts of the 
bddy. No doubt most isolated boils 
are frequently caused by direct trans- 
mission caused by scratching with 
contaminated fingers. In some cases, 
though, the boil may occur from in- 
fection transmitted by way of the 
blood from a boil in some other part 
of the body. Or a boil may infect the 
blood and cause crops of boils and 
repeated attacks after periods of re- 
mission Boils may occur from infec- 
tions in the nose, tonsils, teeth, and 
gums, Diabetes particularly predis- 
poses to boils. 

Treatment 
|" A boil is first seen when it is only 

a slight nodule (lump) with a hard, 
white speck on the skin, it has long 
been recommended to open this white 
or red point on the skin and to touch 
the opened part with a straw or 
toothpick which has been dipped in 
carbolic acid. This treatment often 
yroves successful in stopping the de- 
velopment of a boil, though the ma- 
jority of boils will not be noticed in 
time to be stopped in this way. 

After a boil has developed, it had 
best be opened early. This will in 
most cases lessen the amount of pain 
and prevent the absorption of poisons 
from the boil. The surrounding tis- 
sue of a boil should always be !:ept 
clean with a good face soap; and if 
the part around the boil is hairy, it 
should be gently and carefully shaved 
or closely clipped, and when the skin 
has thoroughly dried painted with io- 
dine. Iodine should not be used too 
often, however, and it is not neces- 
sary as simple cleanliness will prevent 
infection of the surrounding hair fol- 
licles. 

As soon as the a boil has been op- 
ened and the pus drained out, it 
should be covered with a clean dress- 
ing, which should be changed fre- 
quently. Sterile vaseline may be 
spread around on the healthy skin to 
prevent the more or less irritant ex- 
cretions from the boil from causing 
irritation to healthy parts. 

While suffering from a boil, the 
bowels should be kept open with 
salines (Epsom.salts is good) and the 
general health Should be kept up 
through personal hygiene. If boils 
recur with frequency, it is best to 
consult a physician. A preparation 
of tin has been found of value in pre- 
venting repeated attacks of boils. 


Coming Fair Dates 
VIRGINIA 

Keller, August 30-September 2, H. E. Means, 
secretary. 

Harrisonburg, August. 30-September 3, B. 
E. Bradshaw, secretary y 
Marion, August 30-September 2, E. & 
Coyner, secretary. 


Norfolk, Fred Crotton, secretary. 
Uncle Ab says: I’ve k urned so much from 
my neighbors that I can’t affe rd to be at 


outs with them, and thus ntiss getting their 
ideas. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 





TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











LIVESTOCK AT THE FAIRS 
Agricultural 


O MOST visitors at Agric - 
Fairs the most interesting ex- 
hibit is the livestock. This is 


quite generally true even among 
those who are not engaged in live- 
stock production. It is due to the 


greater interest which everyone feels 
in the living animal, than in a dead 
or inanimate object. 

But perhaps this interest of visitors 
in the livestock is less intelligent than 
in any other exhibit. While many as- 
sume a great deal of knowledge about 
livestock, comparatively few actually 
know much about farm animals such 
as are exhibited at the fairs. 

Southern People Lack in Knowledge 
of Livestock 

XHIBITORS at Southern Fairs al- 

ways remark on the sort of ques- 


tions they are asked about the ani- 
mals they have on exhibition. Our 
Southern people would almost all of 
them ask intelligent questions about 
a cotton exhibit, but they are not 
very familiar with the sort of live- 
stock they see at our largest and best 


fairs. 

There is no hope of making much 
progress in edtcating the general 
public in livestock matters until live- 





stock breeding and production be- 
come much more generally and ex- 
tensively engaged in. But the state 


fairs and other large livestock shows 
should be used to better purpose for 
the education of those who are pro- 
ducing livestock. If one wishes to 
learn how to exhibit livestock, there 
is no better or more certain way than 
to actually show livestock at the 
fairs. First, at the local or small fairs 
and then at the larger ones. If one 
wants to learn judging livestock, he 


can learn best by actually judging 
livestock. There is no better place 
for this than at the livestock show. 


There are large numbers of excellent 
specimens available for comparison 
and a good teacher—the judge—to in- 
dicate correct placing of the animals, 


Some of our readers may not even 

know all the different breeds of live- 
stock when they see them at the fair. 
This is especially likely to be true 
with the younger farm boys and girls, 
lf there be any such we suggest that 
the first lesson to be iearned at the 
fairs this fall is to become so familiar 
with the different breeds that one 
may readily tell them wherever seen, 
This is kindergarten work, but it is 
interesting and necessary for the 
young boy beginning the study of 
livestock. 
; be done by first learn- 
ing the names and location of the 
different parts of the animal, and 
then by learning the ideal or nearest 
to perfect form of those parts. In do- 
ing this, animals of the same breed 
should first be compared as to these 
different points, and then animals of 
different breeds should be compared as 
to the excellence of the different points 
and the differences in form and types. 
Unless one does this much, he can 
never really learn much about live- 
Stock, and unless he does this much 
he will not get much good out of the 
livestock show rings. But if he has 
laid this foundation, then he can by 
Placing the animals in the ring, as he 
thinks they should be, and before the 
judge places them, learn much about 
livestock judging. At first it is good 
Practice for the student to confine 
his efforts to picking out the best ani- 
mal in the ring or the first and second 
animals. 


It can only 


But as stated, perhaps most can be 
learned by exhibiting one’s Own ani- 
Mals. In this also one should start 


exhibiting at the local or small fairs 


near home. 


Have Show Animals in Good Con-, 


dition 

ERHAPS the greatest failures are 

made by Southern exhibitors be- 
cause of having their animals in poor 
condition to show. Some of the mis- 
takes made are in the selection of an- 
imals to show. One must himself be 
a judge of animals to pick out the 
best ones to show. In fact, the most 
difficult task in livestock judging is to 
pick out the animals that will feed 
out and develop best. This is so diffi- 
cult that one of the most success: ful 
exhibitors of hogs in America always 
fits two or three times as many ani- 
mals for each class as he intends to 
take to the fair. Probably this habit 
accounts more largely than any other 
one thing for his marvelous success 
in the show ring. Of course, the av- 
erage man cannot do this but must 
pick out the animals to ,be fitted as 
best he can. On his success in select- 
ing the right animal to fit largely de- 
pends his success as a livestock ex- 
hibitor. 

But a more common error of 
those who first show livestock at the 
fairs, is to begin the special care and 
feeding or fitting too late. If young 
animals are to be showed they must 
be well fed and cared for from birth 
to the show ring. Mature animals, of 
course, can be grown more slowly, 
but liberal feeding must begin a long 
time before show day if the stock is 
to be in condition, This is particu- 
larly true of cattle, but is also true of 
the smaller animals like hogs and 
sheep. Much may be said about keep- 
ing breeding animals too fat, or of 
pushing them too rapidly by heavy 
feeding, but in the meat producing 
animals the one that is not fat and 
grown to a good size, for age, does 
not stand much show of winning a 
prize. Even dairy cattle must be well 
grown and carry some flesh, or be in 
good condition, to stand the _ best 
show to win. Not that dairy cattle 
need to be fat, but on the other hand 
if the young animals be poor and 
small, and they usually will be small 
if poor, they are easily beaten in the 
showing by no better animals that are 
better grown and are carrying a good 
covering over their bones. 

It is impossible to fit a hog for 
show in a couple of months or to fit a 
beef animal for show in three or four 
months, unless it has been very liber- 
ally fed and well grown for a much 
longer time. 


Show Animal In “Best Clothes” 


a IS unfair to any animal to show 
it, except in its best condition. Any 
polishing of the horns or hoofs and 
trimming of the long hair on the tail, 
ears or other parts of the body. which 
will make the animal look better 
should be done, but no deception is 
fair or likely to succeed. But it is al- 
ways fair to show the animal in his 
“best clothes.” This is an art and can 
only be learned by study and actual 
practice. 


Anyone who has an animal that he 
regards as extra good should exhibit 
him at his local fair and should start 
early, many months before the fair, 
to fit him, so that he will look his 
best. If he wins at the local fairs in 
competitiom with a number of others, 
then he may be taken to a larger 
show. The larger the show the better 
test it will be of just how good he is. 
But generally speaking, showing live- 
stock at the fairs is expensive, al- 
though excellent advertising if one 
wins. It is so expensive that no one 
should show far from home until he 
has studied the show business thor- 


oughly and is able to take animals that 
stand a good chance of winning. At 
all our Southern fairs, every year, ani- 
mals are found which should never 
have been brought out. They lack 
the quality and fitting to win, or to 
have any show to win, and conse- 
quently advertise their exhibitor un- 
favorably. The money expended in 
exhibiting them i is worse than lost for 
the owner is actually damaged in- 
stead of benefited. 


Competent Judges for Small Fairs 


HE managers of small or local fairs 

have a responsibility in regard to 
the judging or placing the animals for 
prizes, which they do not always ap- 
preciate. It is now rare that the 
large shows do not have good judges. 
Mistakes are made in placing animals, 
especially when the classes are large, 
but as a rule they are placed right 
and any differences are merely differ- 
ences of opinions of good judges. But 
at the small fairs, too little attention 
is given to the judging. If the judg- 
ing is faulty then the whole purpose 
of the show is lost. If an inferior ani- 
mal is given a prize, or placed above 
a good one, a false standard or ideal 
is set up and the public misled. In- 
stead of being informed they are mis- 
informed. Good breeders who have 
actually made a study of livestock 
judging and have the natural ability 
for comparative judging make good 
judges, but unless such are available, 
agricultural college teachers, stu- 
dents, and county agents who have 
studied livestock judging make far 
more accurate and satisfactory judges. 
Merely because a man raises livestock 
is no proof that he is fitted to act asa 
judge and do comparative judging. 


“Livestock Suggestions for 
September” will appear on this page next 
weck. The subject for September 10 
will be “Late Fall and Winter Grazing 
Crops”. 


Note. — 


Does Cottonseed Meal Cause Cattle 
to Lay on Flesh Unevenly? 
OTTONSEED meal is not a desir- 


able feed for show cattle and 
should not be used to any extent, es- 
pecially during the latter part of the 
feeding period. It has a tendency to 
cause the animal tu lay on flesh un- 
evenly and also cause it to feel hard 
to the touch. Linseed oil meal, on the 
other hand, gives a desirable finish 
with good handling qualities and wif 
do much to give the animal a good 
coat”. 

The above from the pen of the sec- 
retary of a Southern state beef cattle 
association, which appeared in a con- 
temporary, is handed to me by a 
reader, with the question: “Do you 
believe it?” My answer was, emphat- 
ically, no. It is such nonsensical 
prejudice as this, which has proved 
the greatest handicap to the develop- 
mem of the livestock industry in the 
South. Instead of seeking to use 
Southern feeds and developing an in- 
dustry of our own, from our own 
feeds, we have accepted the methods 
of the North, prejudices and all, and 
as a result have made little headway 
in the development of our livestock 
industry. 

It is true that few sow cattle have 
ever eaten cottonseed meal, because 
of such prejudice as this; but we chal- 
lenge the accuracy of the statement 
and call for the evidence, experimen- 
tal or otherwise, on which the state- 
ments are based. 

Perhaps some one fed an animal for 
the show, and a little cottonseed meal 
was used in the ration. He did not 
lay on flesh evenly and was hard ora 
poor handler, whereupon it was con- 
cluded that the cottonseed meal 
caused the “patchy” condition and 
the lack of handling quality. It is 
entirely forgotten that cattle which 
never ate cottonseed meal often de- 
velop “patchiness” and have not good 
handling quality. 


Or perhaps, no test was made at 





all, but some one who had never fed 
cottonseea meal, out of pure preju- 
dice against anything he had never 
used, gave out the statement that “no 
cottonseed meal should be fed to 
show animals”. The same thing has 
been given out- regarding the feeding 
of cottonseed meal to breeding ani- 
mals. There are lots of people, who 
should know better, who are still 
charging cottonseed meal with what 
ought to be charged to _ infectious 
abortion. 

Any one who has fed cottonseed 
meal in a balanced ration, in anything 
like reasonable quantities, knows that 
it tends to improve the coat, equal to 
any feed he ever used, and that cot- 
tonseed meal, fed in reasonable 
amounts, does not tend to “cause the 
animal to lay on flesh unevenly”, but 
he is the very opposite effect. Corn or 

a like feed may do so, but cottonseed 
seal or a like feed does not. 

The statement that cottonseed meal 
causes an animal to “lay on flesh un- 
evenly” and to “feel hard to the 
touch” is not justified by any facts 
open to the public and we challenge 
their accuracy and demand the proof, 
No one is justified in making such a 
Statement against a Southerr feed 
without the proof to substantiate it. 
The prejudice created by just such 
statements as this, made without the 
support of facts, has caused cotton- 
seed meal to sell for less than other 
feeds of equal value and ilus the 
Southern cotton farmer has been 
robbed of rewards which were legiti- 
mately his. But of even greater mo- 
ment, ‘this spirit which insists that 
Southern cattle can only be fed on 
Northern feeds has been a great ob- 
stacle to the development of a live- 
stock industry. 


Increase Feed if Cows Increase Milk 

Production 

READER has Jersey 

two gallons of milk a day. They 

are on pasture and have dry prairie 

hay. The following feeds are available 
as concentrates: 


cows giving 


Oats (50e a bushel).........$1.56 per hundred 


CHD GOR: acbrcevesensescss 1.75 per hundred 
NE. DNs dn ce nestesen vas 1.45 per hundred 
Middlings-shorts .........6+. 1.75 per hundred 
eS Career .50 per hundred 
arr arrr r 1.20 per hundred 
Rice screenings.......cccecee 1.20 per hundred 
Cottonseed meal.............. 2.25 per Hundred 
Mixed dairy feed............. 3.25 per hundred 
Mixed dairy 10066 ...6.ccccse% 2.50 per hundred 


The cheapest feeds are rice bran, 
rice polish, and cottonseed meal, but 
to obtain a feed that is palatable and 
properly balanced, with sufficient of 
each nutrient, it may be necessary to 
use one or two of the others, say corn 
chops, wheat bran, or wheat mid- 
dlings. Jersey cows giving around 
two gallons or 17 pounds of milk a 
day, which will probably contain 
around 5 per cent butter fat, should 
receive something like two pounds of 
digestible protein daily. 


There is consequently only one safe 
plan to follow in feeding concentrates 
to these cows and that is to feed each 
cow according to her response, with 
an increased flow of milk, to any in- 
crease in feed given her. In other 
words, the feed should be increased 
as long as the cow will pay for this 
increase by an increased production 
of milk. 

The following will give a fairly well 
balanced mixture containing 1 part of 
digestible protein to 5.56 parts of di- 
gestible carbohydrates and fats: 





te MIR ons ase 0esean Heek 200 pounds 
ee a 106 pounds 
Re er eee 200 pounds 
Rice polish .. 200 pounds 
Cottonseed meal...........++ 100 pounds 


The objections to the rice products 
are that they are not as palatable as 
they should be, that is, some cows do 
not like them, and that they are likely 
to become rancid in hot weather. If 
the cows relish it, a mixture of 200 
pounds each of rice bran and rice pol- 
ish and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
might be tried. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 


—| 





Wants to Grow Spinach 


‘| HAVE a fifth of an acre from which 
I got 30 bushels of potatoes. How 
much fertilizer and what kind must I use 
on it to grow spinach? Please tell me 
the material and not percentages, as I 
know nothing about per cents.” 


Spinach for fall cutting can be sowed 
any time in the month of August, and the 
earlier the better. You can mix 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and spread broadcast 
on the plot. Drill the smooth-seeded 
spinach in rows 12 inches apart and 
cultivate with hand implements. Scatter 
a little nitrate of soda between the rows 
as the plants start off. The spinach 
should be ready to cut in October and 
December. 


Radishes for Fall Market 


LEASE give me all the information 
_* you can in regagd to growing rad- 
ishes for the fail market?” 


There is nothing mysterious about 
growing radishes. The necessities are a 
very rich soil, plenty of moisture, and a 
cool season. You can sow the seed with 
a garden drill in rows a foot apart and 
keep well worked by hand implements. 
Sow. seed of the scarlet turnip white 
tipped radish every two weeks from 
mid-August until mid-September. Then 
the middle of September, sow also seed 
of the rose-colored Chinese radish and 
the Chinese red turnip radish. These 
can remain in winter where grown, and 
can be pulled and bunched all winter. 
All radishes must be bunched for mar- 
ket in bunches of ten or a dozen. 


Wants to Know All About Sweet 
Potatoes 


ARYLAND: “I wish some informa- 

tion about the growing of sweet po- 
tatocs. I am on the western side of the 
bay, and want to know the methods prac- 
ticed in the great sweet potato-growing 
section of the Eastern Shore. What kind 
of land is best? How are they fertilized 
How deep is the plowing done? What 
kind of a house does the individual 
grower use to keep them? Is the house 
built in or above the ground? Which 
do you recommend? How many acres ts 
considered a fair crop? How are the 
potato houses heated? Do they ever go 
over the field and cut the vines. My 
vines are rooting all over the ground, 
and I propose to pull them loose. When 
do they stop working swect potatoes?” 


The best soil for the sweet potato crop 
is a level sand or sandy loam.* They will 
grow on almost any soil, but the crops 
and the quality are both better on sandy 
soil. The best growers here spread a 
light coat of manure broadcast, and after 
laying out the furrows three feet apart, 
use about 500 pounds of a fertilizer light 
in nitrogen and strong in phosphoric acid 
and potash. Bed on this and set the 
plants on ridges 15 inches apart. Plow- 
ing is not done very deeply, as it is not 
desirable to have the roots grow long, 
nor is*the hilling made up high as was 
formerly the practice. Only what a 
cultivator with a little plow on each cor- 
ner will throw up. Some growers have 
their own curing and storing houses, 
while others patronize the commercial 
storage houses. The houses are built 
above ground with slatted floors and 
slatted bins in the middle of the house 
away from the walls. They are heated 
either by furnace and flues or by stove 
in basement, or in some cases by hot 
water boiler and pipes. Cutting of the 
vines is done to get cuttings to plant in 
July and August to make bedding stock. 
Crops will vary with the size of the 
grower’s farm. Some plant only two 
or three acres, while others grow 40 to 
50 acres. Cultivation usually stops 
when the vines cover the ground. But 
in New Jersey they throw the vines over 
into the next space and cultivate, and 
then throw them back, a practice that 
does as much harm as the cultivation 
does good. The average crop here is 
about 250 bushels an acre, but many 
growers make 300 to 400 or more bush- 
els an acre. The kinds grown are the 
dry yellow potatoes demanded by the 
Northern markets. These are the Big 
Stem Jersey, Gold Skin, and’ Up-the- 
Pivcc. Some of the Nancy Hall Yams 


are grown for local market. The New 
Jersey Experiment Station has i--ued an 
illustrated bulletin of the sweet potato 
growing and storage. The commercial 
storage houses here are some of them 
as large as a Pennsylvania Dutchman’s 
barn. Some store the potatoes in cov- 
ered hampers ready to ship at any favor- 
able time in winter. Two grades are 
made—No. 1 and No. 2. The very large 
potatoes go into No, 2 grade. 


Propagating Chrysanthemums 


AN I root cuttings now from tips of 

the arowing stalks and root them in 
a cold frame, and carry them over win- 
ter? Also how ts the best way to in- 
crease the Gladiolus? I planted the little 
bulblets that grow around the base of 
the large bulb in the spring, and very 
few came up.” 

If it were practicable to root the cut- 
tings now and put them in a cold frame, 
they would simply run into an untimely 
bloom. Let ths plants remain, and after 
blooming cut off the tops and cover the 
roots with pine leaves in winter. Then 
in spring you will find plenty of suckers 
starting. Take these and root them and 
plant in small pots until the weather is 
settled and then plant out where they 
are to stay. I use the early blooming 
sorts only, for I can get a good bloom 
of these outdoors. Then the hardy 
pompon varicties are interesting and need 
no protection. I grow clumps of these 
for garden decoration in fall. The little 
cormlets that grow under the new and 
on top of the old corm in Gladioli will 
grow all right if you keep them in moist 
sand all winter in a cool cellar. Kept dry 
all winter, very few of them will grow. 
Increasing by these, you will finally run 
into one or two sorts, because some of 
the best ones make few cormlets, while 
the inferior ones make a great many. 
Better buy some new ones every spring, 
or grow some from seed. 


Crimson Clover in South Carolina 


O YOU think we can grow crimson 

clover in middle South Carolina? 
Do you know of anyone who is improv- 
ing this clover seed by selection? What 
other clovers carry the same bacteria? 
Would it not be well to sow the sced 
among a crop of peas? Do you think 
a stand might be secured by covering an 
inch, or about, in sawdust?” 


Crimson clover can be grown anywhere 
in the South where the soil is not acid. 
If the land needs lime, it should be limed 
before sowing clover of any sort. The 
same bacteria which live on any true 
clover will inoculate the crimson clover. 
Crimson clover thrives here on our sandy 
soil without any artificial inoculation, 
because all of our land here grows 
abundantly a similar annual clover, the 
Trifolium avense, or rabbit-foot clover. 
This clover starts naturally in the fall 
and matures in early summer. This na- 
tive growth has fully inoculated our 
lands for clover. But there are a number 
of legumes called clover which are not 
clovers at all, such as bur clover and 
sweet clover. All the true clovers belong 
to the genus Trifolium. Thus we have 
red clover, Trifolium ‘pratense, alsike 
clover, Trifolium hybridum, white clover, 
Trifolium repens, etc. These all carry 
the same species of bacterium. If sow- 
ing seed of crimson clover in the hull, 
sow 40 pounds an acre; of clean seed, 
sow 15 pounds. If sowed on freshly 
worked soil, there is no need for cover 
as the next, shower will do the work. 
Sawdust will harm the land and the 
seed. Some years ago I tried sowing 
among peas, and it was a dead failure. 
I would not advise it. The sandy soils 
of the upper Pine Belt in South Caro- 


lina, around Darlington, grow crimson 
clover without difficulty, and | know no 
reason why any land in South Carolina 
that is well drained should noi grow it 


if sweetened by liming. 


Another correspondent in the Pied- 
mont section of North Carolina asks if 
hairy vetch will not do as well for soil 
improveme nt as crimson clover, as he has 
difficulty in getting a catch crop of the 
clover, and in carrying it through the 
winter. Years ago, I was lecturing at 
farmers’ institutes in York County, 
Pennsylvania, just north of the Mary- 
land line, and there I saw, in January, 
every corn field green with crimson clo- 
ver, and the idea of any difficulty in 
carrying it through the winter in North 
Carolina, except perhaps on the high 
Appalachian plateau, seems odd. As I 
have said to my pean Carglina corre- 
spondent, the difficulty generally, when 
weather is favorable, is the acidity of 
the soil. As a soil improver, I do not 
think that the vetch is as good as crim- 
son clover. The objection to the vetch 
is that once in the soil, it is there for 
good, and if you have interest in wheat, 
it will get into the wheat and the seed 
are hard to get out. There should be 
no difficulty in growing crimson clover 
in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
if the soil is in condition to grow it, and 
surely, on well-drained land it will stand 
the winter without trouble. But it will 
not thrive on soil that needs lime. 





OUR PAINT, LIGHT, AND WA- 
TERWORKS SPECIAL 


AINT, necessary for prolonging 

the life of farm buildings, also 
adds to their beauty. The burdens 
of the farm home can be greatly 
I'ghtened by the installation of a 
lighting or a waterworks system 
or both. Conveniences for making 
the home more comfortable and 
for caring for the stock are not 
luxuries but necessities. Such im- 
provements constitute an invest- 
ment which pays good dividends. 

For the best letter we will give a 
prize of $5, and for the second best 
$3, and will pay.space rates for all 
letters published. Letters not used 
will not be returned unless re- 
quested. Mail letters by Septem- 
ber 8. 











Ten Signs of Progress in Cleveland 
County 


NE of the best counties in the South 

for farming or for residence is Cleve- 
land County, North Carolina. It is sur- 
prising that so remarkable a section is 
so little known to the outside world. 
At any rate, this was the enthusiastic 
conviction with which the Editor came 
away from Cleveland last week. 


Almost everywhere in Cleveland the 
beauty of the mountains is in sight, and 
yet the farm lands are only moderatc¢ly 
rolling, most of the fields being level 
enough to permit the use of the most 
modern machinery. And some of the 
best cotton in the South grows right up 
against the edge of the mountains—cot- 
ton that will easily make a bale per acre! 


Cleveland is not only a fine cotton 
county, but offers a fine example of di- 
ve rsified agriculture along all line s. Here 
are a few striking proofs of progress 
discovered on our recent trip there: 


1. Cleveland County last year exported 
350,000 bushels of corn and 300,000 
pounds of butter, and expects to ship 
next year 50 carloads of sweet potatoes 
from its eight modern sweet potato cur- 
ing houses. 


and home 


2. In the poultry, pig, corn, 
500 boys 


economies clubs of the county, 
and girls dre enrolled. 


3. The farmers are turning to im- 
proved varieties of cotton—l to 1 1-16 
inch staple—and thereby causing nearby 





prize of $3, for the second best 
letter we print. 


unless requested. 


“Experiences With Orchards: 
August 31. 


Mail letters by September 8. 


“What Ou 
Religious Life of the Community.” 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


FOR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
letter $2.50, 
Send name and address with each letter. 


What, When, and How to Plant.’”—Mail letters by 


“Paint, Lights, and Waterworks Special—Experience Letters on These Subjects.”— 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
Qur Community is Planning or Has Done to Help Better the Moral and 


We will pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail us photographs any time 


and we will pay space rates for every 
Letters will not be returned 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mills to buy Cleveland County cotton, 
instead of buying from North Georgia, 
as formerly. 

4. A careful observer declares that 
Cleveland is the best terraced county in 
the State. 

5. Most of the farm homes are painted, 

The have not only built su- 
perb top-soil roads, but are keeping them 
up by proper dragging, etc. 


people 


7. There are beautiful country church- 
es—three or four that cost from $20,000 
to $60,000 each. 

The schools the 
and 
popu- 
Carolina 


are good, and 
county claims to have more boys 
girls in college, in proportion to 
lation, than any other North 
county. 

9. Dairying has had a fine develop. 
ment. The creamery at Shelby paid out 
$62,000 last year for butterfat. As there 
were practically 300 patrons, this means 
that the average farmer-patron received 
over $200 a year from his cows. A Jer- 
sey Breeders’ Association has been or- 
ganized, and a Jersey show will be held 
this fall. 


10. Last but not least, Cleveland 
County is evidently determined to do its 
full share in the great sign-up for codp- 
erative marketing. An inspiring crowd 
of farmers atte nded the opening meeting 
in Shelby, August 15, and it is not amiss 
to note that the first man to come across 
on a request for signed contracts was 
Hon. O. Max Gardner, who himself con- 
ducts a fine Cleveland farm of 500 acres, 


Try out your county by these 10 tests, 
Mr. Subscriber—diversified agriculture, 
club work, plant breeding, terraces, 
painted farm houses, roads and road 
maintenance, churches, schools, live- 
stock and dairy development, codper- 
ative marketing—and see how it sc 

What Cleveland County is doing in 
these respects, other counties can do! 

PF 


Come to Raleigh Next Week 


E HOPE that hundreds of -Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers will come 
to Raleigh next week to attend the North 
Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
State Convention, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 30-31, and September 1, are 
the dates, and the speakers for the 
men’s section include W. C. Riddick, 
W. A. Graham, B. B. Miller, Mrs. W. B 
Lamb, E. C. Brooks, W. S. Rankin, H. 
J. Webber, R. Y. Winters, W. W. Shay, 
nS, Curtis, De. EB. Y¥. McC ollum, Miss 
Helen Johnson, Chas. Gillette, C. C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Grace Bradford McDow- 
ell, J. Y. Joyner, Clarence Poe, and 
others. The program also includes 
band concerts, a play, a community 
sing, a barbecue, livestock judging, an d 
farm machinery demonstrations. 

Concerning features for the women’s 
section, Mrs. McKimmon writes us, in 
part: 

“There will be a talk and a demon- 
stration on household furnishings, with 
special stress laid on proper color com- 
bin ations in walls, ceilings, floor, hang- 
ings, upholstery, etc the doing over 
of old furniture; the use of simple and 
inexpensive material for hangings}; 
home dyeing, and the arrangement of 
furniture. Miss Helen Johnson will dis- 
cuss how to select, how to make, and 
10w to wear becoming clothes, which 
shall be simple both in material and in 
construction, but satisfactory in results. 
Thursday morning will be given over to 
the meeting of the federation of home 
demonstration clubs for reports of 
work done during the year. Mr. Chas. 
Gillette will discuss pl: ins for aa fy- 
ing the farm premises.” 


res, 


Remember, the College will room free 
of charge every farmer or farm woman 
who can attend, and meals will cost 
only 50 cents apiece. This will make 
the trip very inexpensive. at- 
tending should not forget to bring bed 


linen, towels, and a blanket. 
SIVE 


i BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
phn RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 


Those 














COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OP SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEARES®’ TUE READER. ENTERED AT 
TIE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 38, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Two years..... 


One year 
Three years... 


Six months.........  .50 
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Saturday, August 27, 1921 


The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


North Carolina Already “Over the 
Top” on Cotton and Going 
Strong on Tobacco 


. W. SWAIN, campaign manager, is 

bending every effort to get the neces- 

sary amount of tobacco signed up by 
October 15 

Reports from Lee, Franklin, Edge- 

combe, anil Stokes are very encouraging, 
and great interest is being shown by 
leading farmers and business men in all 
of the counties where the campaign is 
now in progress. 
‘ In Franklin County, H. H. B. Mask 
of the State Extension Forces, reports 
12 men signing with a_total of 750,000 
pounds of tobacco. Clean-up day in 
Franklin has been set for Friday, August 
26, and arrangements have been made 
for the merchants and business men to 
make a county-wide canvass for those 
farmers who have not signed the con- 
tract. 

The bankers and merchants in Lee 
County are using their influence to sign 
up growers, and one banker in Harnett, 
on being asked about credit in case a 
farmer signed the contract said: “I had 
rather lend money to a man who signs 
than to a non-signer.” 

In Pitt, Lenoir, Wayne, and Robeson, 
the county agents are continuing their 
canvass, although the intensive campaign 
has been over for some time. The last 
figures show Greene County still in the 
lead with 80 per cent signed up, but 
County Agent Brickhouse of Lenoir is 
out to equal, if not better, these figures. 

As the markets open and prices are 
announced, tobacco farmers are wak- 
ing up to the necessity of getting to- 
gether and are going out in the high- 
ways and hedges, seeking out those 
who are not in the fold and urging 
them to sign the “declaration of in- 
dependence” so that in the future 
their wives and children may be de- 


livered from the hands of the op- 
pressor and not have to work every 
day in the field to make both ends 
meet, 


does not intend to be 
left out, for Mr. A. V. Cobb, of Windsor, 
in that county, writes in, saying that he 
wants to sign, and asks that contracts be 
sent him. Mr. Cobb's signed contracts 
are now on file, and he has the honor of 
being the first man in Bertie County to 
sign up. Let others follow his example. 
If the campaign is not started in your 
county, just write to R. W. Green, Agri- 
cultural E ditor, Raleigh, N. C., and ask 
that contracts be sent you. A. O. A. 
State Headquarters, Raleigh. 


Bertie County 


South Carolina Is Getting a Good 
. Start 


HE South Carolina cooper rative mar- 

keting c wate 1ign is going well, accord- 
ing to headquarters of the South Caro- 
lina Division of the American Cotton 
Association and the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Codéperative Association. 
Officials of both organizations express 
complete satisfaction with the showing 
that is being made. No better show ing 
has been made in any Southern stdte in 
the first three weeks of its campaign, it is 
claimed. 

Announcement has just been made 
that the following well-known planters 
of the state had signed contracts repre- 
senting in the aggregate 6,200 bales: 
Senator P. L. Bethea, of Dillon; Dr. A. 

Johnston, of Reevesville; D. _— 
Anderson of Spartanburg; B. D. Da 
gan, of Darlington (for “it ie if and i 
the Dargan Farms): E. W. Dabbs, of 
Mayesville; J. P. Guess, of Appleton; 
Alfred Se: arborough, of Eastover; R. C. 
Hamer, of Acton; J. Skottowe Wanna- 
maker, of St. Matthews; Harry G. 
Kaminer, of Gadsden; Louis I. Guion, 
of Lugoff; and ex-Governor Richard I. 
Manning, of Sumter. 

An active canvass for signatures is 
being made in only two counties as yet— 
Spartanburg and Marion—but quite a 
number of planters over the state are 
imp: itient to join and unwilling to wait 
until their counties are reached. 

_ Officials of the organizations conduct- 
ing the campaign say that the campaign 
is being pushed as vigorously as possible, 
and that all of the counties will be reach- 
ed as soon as possible. The employed 


working forces of the organizations are 
so small that it was deemed best to con- 





centrate them in two counties at the time. 

In sending in his signed contract, Sen- 
ator P. L. Bethea, of Dillon County, 
wrote Harry G. Kaminer, president of 
the South C arolins a Growers’ Codperative 
Association: “It gives me great pleasure 
to sign this contract, for I believe the 
formation of this association to be the 
one great hope of the cotton farmer, and 
especially so during the demoralized and 
chaotic conditions which prevail in the 
world today. 

“T note with pleasure the initial success 
you are meeting with—a sure indication 
that you will gather momentum as the 
campaign advances, and become an ir- 
resistible force. South Carolina must be 
put across, In her past history, she has 
never been a lage: ard in any righteous 
cause.” H. C. BOOKER. 

State Headquarters, Columbia, S. 


Virginia Just Keeps on Fighting— 
and Keeps on Winning 


WENTY-FIVE hundred tobacco 

growers of Charlotte and neigh- 
boring counties celebrated the record 
sign-up of the county which has led 
the Sonth with a 90 per cent member- 
ship in the cooperative association, 
when Governor Davis of Virginia 
congratulated the growers who gath- 
ered at Charlotte Courthouse a few 
days ago. 

This meeting was the dpening sig- 
nal of the great drive for 57 per cent 
of all Virginia growers. With victory 
behind, there is now no truce in the 
fight for fair markets, and the enthus- 
iasm with which the army of 16,000 
signers are fighting the great cam- 
paign in Virginia gives assurance of 
their passing their second objective. 

Amherst, Campbell, Pittsylvania, 
and Henry Counties with over 60 
mectings scheduled in a single week 
will go far towards a.75 per cent sign- 
up in the next ten days. This week 
the drive continues into Brunswick, 
Dinwiddie, Greensville and Chester- 
field counties where M. O. Wilson, 
Virginia campaign manager, J. H. 
Quisenberry and F. S. Farrar, Vir- 
ginia district agents, Josepeh H. Hurt, 
ex-president of the Virginia Bankers’ 
Association, and other speakers of 
state-wide prominence will be as- 
sisted by the county leaders. 

More than a thousand new mem- 
bers have joined the marketing asso- 
ciat ion since Virginia went over the 
top in July. 

Next week the drive goes into Bed- 


ford, Buckingham, and Cumberland 
Counties. Canvassing continues in 
Nottoway, Patrick, Amelia, Lunen- 


burg, and Mecklenburg while Halifax 
with over 14,000,000 pounds signed up, 
expects to pass the 15,000,000 mark be- 
fore September. S. D. FRISSELL. 
State Headquarters, Keysville, Va. 


Farmers Should Fight the Duty on 
Potash 


NE of the Sauth’s foremost fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, Mr. J. R. 
Chamberlain, points out the new 
tariff bill proposes to put a duty of 
$6.30 per ton on kainit (guar anteed 
12.4 per cent) and a tax of $25 per ton 
On muriate of potash, (basis of 80 per 
cent chloride.) The bill also provides 
for heavy duties on potash content in 
other materials besides the ordinary 
German salts; for instance on nitrate 
of potash. 
In further discussion of this matter 
Chamberlain makes the tfollow- 
ing statements which will be of inter- 
est to farmers all over the South: 
“Tam a protectionist in theory and 
always advocate a tariff against for- 
eign products, provided we can ulti- 
mately produce in this country our 
requirements in abundance. But this 
potash proposition is of a different 


r 


character. It may be possible ulti- 
mately to produce sufficient potash 
for the needs of this country, but the 


doubtful. We are 
fortunate, however, in knowing that 
we can produce potash and_ have 
learned how to do it so that if any 
wars should occur in the future, we 
will be independent to a large extcnt 
and different from what we were at 
the outbreak of the last war. 


“The agricultural interests of this 


question is very 
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For hay cut cowpeas when the 
the pods begin to brown well. 
Cut soy beans for hay at about the 
same stage of maturity. 


2. When filling the silo, keep 
constantly packing next to the 
wall. The center will take care of 
itself. 

3. About two weeks after cutting 
corn tighten the bands on the 
shocks. This is necessary for pro- 
tection against weather dammge. 


4. Clean up around the peach or- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


chard. Clear out the weeds. Gather 
all the rotten or mummied peaches 
and burn them. An early clean-up 
will help you have better fruit next 
year. 

6. Nice clean labels add much to 
the attractiveness of the exhibits 
of canned goods at the fair. Bet- 
ter get them now. 

5. See that the grain saved out 
for exhibit at the fair this fall is 
kept free from damage by rats, 
mice, or weevils. Take another look 
at it. 








country at this time cannot tolerate 
the extra expense attached to the 
cost of potash by any duty as pro- 
posed in the Fordney Bill. The farm- 
ers of this country are the ones al- 
ready who are bearing the burden of 
this deflation period. Under normal 
conditions of potash consumption, the 
passage of this bill will mean a tax 
of about $10,000,000 per annum, mainly 
on the Southern farmer.” 


Don’t Lose Half of Your Dollar 


HARPENING a plow point is no 

fun, at any time, more especially 
during the hot months of sum- 
mer and early fall. How to keep 
from sharpening them is most inter- 
estingly told in an advertisement ap- 
pearing in this week’s issue of The 
Progressive Farmer. The reading of 
such an advertisement as this is not 
only interesting but valuable to the 
reader. 


There are any number of advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer ev- 
ery week that are highly important 
to our readers, not only from the 
standpoint of presenting the merits 
of the product being advertised, but 
from the standpoint of interesting 
reading of actual benefit to the reader. 


To say that the advertisements are 
just as valuable as the editorial mat- 
ter in The Progressive Farmer is say- 
ing a whole lot, because few, if any, 
farm papers in America carry more 
worth-while editorial matter than 
The Progressive Farmer. Yet, despite 
all this, the advertisements are just as 
valuable, because we keep out of our 
columns those that are not worthy. 


THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE 
MEETING 


Fit Your Crops to Lime 


($3 Prize Letter) 


EING a heavy lime user, I have 

practically given seven years of my 
life to the study of lime under vari- 
ous conditions. Here I see a farmer 
getting remarkable results from the 
use of lime while his neighbor gets no 
results. Why is this? I must admit 
it puzzled me for years. Today I know 
the reason. Don’t apply lime to soil 


that is destitute of humus and expect 
results unless you apply humus with 
the lime. This is hard to do satisfac- 
torily and undoubtedly the best thing 
to do is to follow the use of lime as 
quickly as possible with the one thing 
it delights in growing that can be 


quickly turned to humus, namely— 
one of the many legume plants, 
clover, cowpeas, soy beans, etc. 


Unless you have an abundance of hu- 
mus in your soil, don’t try to fit lime 
to your crops for at least two years, 
but fit your crops to lime till you get 
the necessary humus, when you will 
find you have a new farm that will 
produce almost anything well and 
make you a lime booster the re- 
mainder of your life. 


Penn Laird, Va. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


Editor's Comment.—This is one of the 
best lessons in the use of lime I have 
seen. Humus is the first requisite. No 
soil can be made highly productive with- 
out humus. Get humus. 


. * 
Apply Lime Before Planting 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 
WE FIND for the best results, lime 
should be applied to the land 
from five to eight weeks prior to 
planting. The acidity in the soil is 
then corrected, putting it in prime 
condition to receive the seed for 
quick germination, and also for the 
growth of the young plants. When 
lime is to be used on corn, peanuts, 
tobacco, and cotton land, it should be 
broken in late fall or early winter, 
then.from five to eight weeks prior to 
planting, lime should be sowed at the 
rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre 
(according to time since lime was 
used on the land and the amount of 
acidity the soil contains) broadcast 
and disked in. For grain and grass, 
the land (if sod or weedy) should be 
broken in July or August first, and in 
about a week or ten days, the lime 
should be sowed and disked in. 
Prince George, Va. W. H. H. 
Editor’s Comment.—The rate of appli- 
cation recommended in this letter prob- 
ably refers to burnt lime, well slaked. 
Cotton and corn are acid tolerant and 
are not likely to benefit directly from the 
application of lime. But they do benefit 
greatly from the increased growth of 
most legumes that may be planted in ro- 
tation with them. 








Water under Pressure without aTan 





under ample pressure. 
faucet and the pump stops, 


All done by the 
WESTCO 
Tankless 
Water 
System 

Z stagnant water, 


fn gears, no oiling. 


lighting plant. 
cessful operation. 





fide orders placed with us. 





Draw water direct from the well or other source of 
supply at a turn of the faucet. Open the faucet and the 
pump delivers asteady stream of water 
Close the — 





7—the lowest priced, automatic, > 
power water system, Has no stor- CO 
age tank—no tank to leak, freeze, rot, a 
rust, overflow or collapse, , 
The Westco Pump has 
only one moving part—no belts, no valves, no 
The Westco System can be run 
off the regular electric light circuit or farm 
Thousands are in daily, suc- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


NOTE: We offer, FREE OF CHARGE, the services 
of our ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT in answering any 
question in connection with Water Supply, Plumbing, 
Sewerage Disposal, Heating and Domestic Lighting, and 
will prepare, if desired, plans of installation for all bona 


SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 


Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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INCE we announced dates of other farmers’ 
meetings recently, officials of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union have decided on the time and 
lace for its regular annual convention. The meet- 
img will be held in Raleigh in November. 


FFICIAL reports from seventeen tobacco ware- 

houses operafing in southeastern North Caro- 
lina in July show an average price of seven and 
ohe-half cents per pound against twenty cents for 
July of last year. There seems to have been some 
improvement in prices of better grades this month 
but low grades are shamefully low. 


LREADY the 200,000-bale minimum which the 

North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association set for itself has been reached, but the 
campaign for signatures will go right on. “Noth- 
ing succeeds like success,” and the quickness with 
which the initial victory was won simply increases 
the enthusiasm of all workers. Ask your neigh- 
bors who haven’t signed to hurry up and come in 
as charter members. 


HERE is no better time than August and early 

September for killing sprouts from stumps, 
roots, etc. Sassafras, persimmon, locust, and sweet 
gum sprouts are badly crippled by plowing with a 
disk plow. If the roots or stumps are too large 
to be cut by the disk, take a mattock along on the 
plow or have some one follow the plow and grub 
them out of the way. This is more easily done 
while the land is being broken. 


NCE again, please don’t forget the North Caro- 

lina Farmers and Farm Women’s State Con- 
vention will be held at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Raleigh, next week—August 30-31 and Sep- 
tember 1. Brother farmer, there is hardly any 
other vacation, outing, excursion, trip or journey 
that will gost so little or benefit you so much as a 
three-days’ stay at this convention and in your 
State’s capital city. And Mrs. Farmer needs an 
outing and a rest as much as you do—bring her 
with you. 


OU are spending a lot of time making crops this 

year. How much time are you giving to get 
better marketing of those crops? Was she not 
right when the wife of the president of the Henry 
County, Va., Tobacco Association told him the 
other day that although he was busy building a 
new house, he had better let it alone long enough 
to finish the sign-up in that county? “It’s no use 
to build a house unless we can fix a plan to get 
better prices for what cotton we raise after we get 
into it”,,.was her sound philospohy. 


geen what we are saying on page 4 about 
Cleveland County’s ten lines of progress, any- 
body would of course guess that Cleveland County 
has two other things: (1) A live county agent and 
(2) a strong faith in legumes—peas, clover, and 
vetch. She has. Her farmers are interested not 
only in red and crimson clover, but also in sweet 
clover. “Ican take a galled, washed, piece of land,” 
says Mr. Max Gardner, “sow it in sweet clover and 
turn it under after it has made two crops, and the 
land will then make a bale of cotton per acre.” 
More of our farmers ought to try the sweet clover 
method of bringing up poor land. 


HE Peanut Growers’ Exchange which is to co- 

Operatively market peanuts for over three 
thousand Virginia-North Carolina growers was of- 
ficially organized last Boe 9 W. J. Story was 
elected president, M. C. Braswell, vice-president ; 
J. Frank Fooshe, secretary. The special commit- 
tee previously appointed to make investigations as 
to men and plants was continued. This committee 
consists of M. C. Braswell, J. H. Alexander, Jr., J. 
O. Cutchin, Dr. C. J. Bradshaw, and A. W. Holt to- 
gether with the president and secretary. They are 
working earnestly to select most expert business 
management for the organization. 


HE cooperative spirit is getting red hot in Vir- 
ginia. In one case a thresherman who had neg- 
lected to “sign up” started out and discovered that 
he had to join with his brother tobacco growers 
for cooperative marketing before they would pat- 
ronize his thresher! In “another Virginia section 


we visited recently, two baseball teams from coun- 
try communities were about to play, when it was 
discovered that two of the boys were sons of fath- 


ers who hadn’t signed up! “Get on your shorses 
and ride right home ard get their names”, were 
the instructions given—and sure enoygh the two 
boys came back with the signed contracts in time 
to get into the game! 


Fight the $10,000,000 Potash Tax 


EAD elsewhere in this issue what Mr. J. R. 
R chambertain has to say about the proposed 
tariff duty on potash. 

As Mr. Chamberlain says, it is inexcusable to put 
an annual tax of $10,000,000 on Southern farmers to 
boost the potash industry in the far West. We 
have proved that in case the war comes we can 
make potash. 
for taxing our farmers every year for fifty or a 
hundred years just so that American potash plants 
may be operating the day war breaks out, in case 
another war with Germany should ever occur. We 
can afford to have just a little delay about getting 
our full quota of potash in case of war rather than 
have to pay a tax of countless millions throughout 
all the years of peace. 

Why not cut out Mr. Chamberlain’s article and 
send it to your Congressman or Senator—or to 
President Harding or Secretary Wallace with your 
views. Farmers must learn to speak out if they are 
to escape the impositions they have suffered in the 
past. Here is a chance for you to say something. 


Some Reasons Why the Cotton Crop of 
1921 Should Be Marketed Slowly 


which should 
cotton pro- 


marketing of cotton this fall, 
thought by all 


ge are several elements of danger in the > 


receive careful 


ducers. 

First, there is a moderately large carry-over, es- 
pecially of low grade cotton. Of course, the carry- 
over is nowhere near up to the exaggerated state- 
ments: made by the spinners and their Southern 
“bear” assistants last spring; but it is still large, 
considered in connection with the probable crop of 
1921. With a moderately large carry-over and a 
short crop in sight, prices will probably rise slowly 
if at all during the early part of the marketing 
season for the crop of 1921. It would, therefore, 
appear the part of wisdom for the producers to 
market their crop slowly this fall. Indeed it is us- 
ually best to do so, but there are additional reasons 
for so doing this year. While it is true, that it 
would greatly profit cotton producers as a whole 
to market their cotton slowly or distribute its mar- 
keting over at least ten months, yet it is “true 
that some years those who market their crop 
earliest get the best prices. In fact, when 
there is a large crop in sight, which is following a 
short crop, the price is apt to decline and those 
who market early usually get the best prices, as 
was the case, for instance, last fall. But, on the 
other hand, when there is a short crop in sight; 
which is following a large crop, as ig@he case this 
year, prices are.likely to rise, especially if the new 
crop is marketed slowly or properly distributed 
over the marketing period. 

But because those who marketed early last year 


got the best prices, many farmers are apt to rush 
their cotton from the fields to the market as 


rapidly as possible this year. This marks a danger 
point, which should be carefully considered by cot- 
ton producers. We do not pretend to be able to 
foretell cotton prices and dislike to give advice 
as to when any man should market his products, 
or hold for higher prices. If we could tell what 
cotton prices were going to be we should not need 
to work much longer for a living; but we have 
noticed that producers go from one extreme to 
in marketing their cotton and because 
prices were higher early in the season last 
year, we fear there will be too much haste 
this fall-in rushing the crop to market. We 
therefore, remind our readers that all indications 
point to a small crop in 1921, and in the past when 
there has been a material reduction in the acreage 
there has been a marked increase in the price. We 
have the largest decrease in acreage in 1921 from 
the acreage of 1920 that has ever been reported 
any one year from that of the preceding year. 
These are the facts as we see them. Cotton pro- 
ducers should consider them carefully before rush- 
ing the 1921 crop on the markets during the first 
few months of the marketing season. 


another 


There is however, another reason why cotton is 
likely to be rushed on the market this fall and 
this is the third element of danger to which we de- 
sire to call attention. Many cotton producers are 


Consequently there is no reason _ 
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hard pushed for money and others have debts 
which are pressing them. In other words, there 
will be a motive for early marketing this year 


which has not existed to the same degree in recent ~ 


years. To what extent this will add to the other 
influences tending to the rushing of the crop of 
1921 on the market as quickly as possible will 
depend somewhat on the attitud: of creditors; but 
these may be held in check to a certain extent by 
the producers refusing to be stampeded into dump- 
ing the small crop of 1921 on a depressed market— 
a depression resulting from the large crop of 1920— 
before the market has had time to respond to the 
short crop of 1921. 

If the codperative markcting organizations of 
producers succeed in controlling two to three mil- 
lion bales of the probable crop of around 9,000,000 
bales, they can largely offset the factors mentioned 
above _which seem to tend toward a repetition of 
the usual practice of dumping too much cotton on 
the market during the first few months of the-mar- 
keting season. 


Why Not Double Your Clover Acreage 
This Fall? 


E WISH every Progressive Farmer reader 
would ask himself seriously now whether he 
ought not to double his clover acreage this 


fall—_that is to say, sow just twice as much clover 
this fall as he has ever sowed before. 


A ton of clover hay contains a little more nitro- 
gen than a ton of 8-2- 
ordinary land will grow a ton of clover hay. 
improved land—land that is brought up to a high 
degree of fertility by a systematic rotation includ- 
ing clover—will produce two tons to the 


2 fertilizer, and an acre of 
Cloyer 


acre or 
more, 


With nitrogen in fertilizers costing 25 cents per 
pound the 40 pounds of nitrogen in one ton of 
clover hay is worth $10; the nitrogen in two tons 
is worth $20. How many Southern farmers can 
afford to lose this $10 or $20 an acre by failure to 
grow clover this fall? Have we not thousands of 
acres—millions of them—that loaf all the winter? 
Worse than this, 
idle but actually grow 
spring. Cover these acres with clover, 
soil wasting will be reduced to a minimum and 
free nitrogen from the air will be trapped and 
stored in the soil. 


they will not merely loaf or be 


poorer before the next 


then this 


The enrichment of the soil by growing legumes 
is so simple, easy, and inexpensive that we urge 
every reader to set the example_of doubling his 
clover acreage this fall and thus lead his neighbors 
into getting the benefit that will be sure to follow. 

II. 


But clovers are not useful merely for enriching 
land. Legumes are at the head of rough feeds for 
feeding livestock, and the best of them are equal to 
wheat bran pound for pound as a feed. 

It often happens that some of us run short of 
feeds before the usual hay crops are harvested and 
we are either forced to the necessity of buying 
feed or letting our stock go hungry. Other farm- 
ers do not have enough feed to risk the venture of 
raising more livestock than they have been keep- 
ing. If we double our clover acreage these diffi- 
culties will be met and overcome. Doubling our 
clover acreage may also cure us of the bad habit of 
pulling fodder. If cured of this habit we can grow 
more corm and better corn. If we contract the 
clover and legume habit, all our crops will produce 
higher yields of better quakity at less cost, and our 
land will become richer. 

IIL. 


If we are to get the fine results we ought to get 
from our doubled clover acreage, however, we 
must take clovers into our family of crops and on 
an equal footing with the others, make them at 
home, and treat them right. 

Clovers require a well-prepared, firm seed bed, 
they demand lime, and they cannot succeed unless 
inoculated- with their special variety of nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria. If fertilizers pay under other 
crops, they will pay under clover. The seed must 
have moisture for germination and sowing should 
be done only when there is ample moisture in the 
soil. Sow a peck of seed to the acre, cover with a 
weeder and press the soil about them with a roller 
or drag; or better still with cultipacker or corru- 
gated roller. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 














“Suppose Financing Arrangements 


Should Fail Some Year ?” 


" DVOCATES of coéperative marketing have a 
Avr deal to say about the benefits from better 

financing of-the farmer. The question has 
been raised, however, by critics of codperative market- 
ing as to what the codperative marketing association 
qwould do in case it should not be able to get advances 
for members some year.” 

It is never likely to be harder to finance -coéper- 
ative marketing organizations than it has been 
during the years 1920-21. Nevertheless, not only 
have the codperative marketing organizations of 
California been adequately financed, but the new 
cotton marketing organizations of the South (even 
in this disastrous period) are already in a position 
to advance the farmer 50 to 60 per cent of the mar- 
ket value of his crop the day he delivers his cot- 
additional cash payments all along 
through the selling season. 

But let us “just suppose”, as the children say, 
that there should come a year when it would be 
impossible to make arrangments for financing the 
cotton or tobacco crop. (Remember these organi- 
zations are financed and 
speculators; it will take no more money to finance 
them for the farmers.) But let us suppose that co- 
fail in 

what 


now—for the -buyers 


éperative marketing associations should 
their financing 


would happen then? 


arrangements some year; 

Well, if the codperative marketing association 
should be unable to get advances for farmers and 
unable therefore to hold or tobacco for 
gradual marketing, the association 
would do just what farmers do now— 
go ahead and market the crops as fast 
as ready for market. 

The 
worse off if he were organized and 
the organization in some almost impos- 
sible way should fail some year to get 
financial arrangements effected. The 
farmer would even then get as good 
prices as he would get if he were un- 
organized. In fact, he would get far 
better prices because he would not 
only get as good prices as outsiders 
got, but his association would protect 
him against the almost universal un- 
dergrading and underpricing of the 
sort mentioned on this page three 
weeks ago. 


Co-operative Marketing Un- 


cotton 


farmer therefore would be no 


times as much voice in selecting the management 
as a man with only one share. A few big stock- 
holders therefore frequently control things, name 
their own salaries in case they are officers, as they 
usually are, and the small investors are practically 
helpless. 


In some cases:farmers are sold “preferfed stock”. 
This “preferred stock” appears to guarantee that a 
certain rate of interest will be paid but really does 
not even guarantee that the stockohlders will get 
their money back. And in some cases this pre- 
ferred stock which the farmer buys has no voting 
power whatever in the corporation and the corpor- 
ation promoters vote the “common stock” to them- 
selves, this common stock carrying full control of 
the corporation. No cash has been paid out for this 
common stock but it gets all the profits after the 
preferred stock dividends have been paid. That is, 
in case there are any profits; in many cases all the 
profits are eaten up by high salaries and reckless 
Management. 


Of course not all stock-selling corporations are 
of the type just suggested, but we believe a vast 
majority of the corporations who send out can- 
vassers selling stock are of about this character. 


The Contrast With Co-operative 
Marketing 
” A FTER you explain how stock-selling companies 


are usu..'ly managed, then please give the con- 
trast with codperative marketing associations, 
showing how differently they are run.” 

All right; we have just told how stock-selling 
propositions are usually managed. In a coopera- 
tive marketing organization, on the other hand, 
these principles apply: 

(1) There is no capital stock. Consequently, 
the farmer takes no risk of loss at this point. 

(2) Every member has one vote, regardless of 


“THE MAN VS. THE DOLLAR” AGAIN 
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the bigness or smallness of his crop. Men.vote 
just as they vote in a republic or democracy like 
ours, where every man has just one vote whether 
he is a millionaire or a pauper. 


(3) No powerful clique therefore can freeze out 
smaller members or take advantage of them. The 
management of a codperative marketing organiza- 
tion is in the hands of directors chosen by the 
growers themselves and responsible to the growers. 

(4) The growers not only elect the directors 
who have the general mangement of the organiza- 
tion, but the growers can instruct the management 
as to policies they wish carried out. 


(5) There are no “promoters” who get special 
advantages for themselves. The organizers of the 
coOperative marketing associations have absolutely 
no special advantages over other growers, can re- 
serve no special favors of any kind for themselves, 
but must simply “take pot luck” with all other 
growers. Every man will get exactly the same 
price per pound that every other man gets for 
cotton or tobacco of the same grade and quality; 
every member has the same voting privileges, and 
“equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none” is insured by every rule and principle of co- 
Operative marketing. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WANDERER” 


ERE is a new poem of country life—clipped 
from the New Republic. The country boy, 
after long absence, comes home again, but 
misses a voice and a handclasp that he will know no 
more. : 
I have come home again to meadow-land and orchard, 
And the dear, cool fingers of home wind fast about my own, 
While broken words of love are sounding at my shoulder 
Saying,—You were away, and everything was lone. 


The hills you knew, and meadow-land, and house were empty, 
The cherries blossomed and the petals fell unseen, 

The dark fruit rounded, ripened and was gathered, 

And oh, how empty was the place where you had been! 


Sometimes the dogs would come, whining softly for you, 

Asking for a romp across the windy fields once more, 

Wondering what kept you so, worried and bewildered, 

Waiting for your eager step, your whistle at the door. 

~Yes, I am home again, the chimney smoke is rising 

Straight against the sunset, and lo, a window gleams; 

But there’s no voice at my shoulder, no clasp of d@ar cool 
fingers, 

Only the quiet frost and the dim-eyed sorrow of dreams. 

BERNARD RAYMUND. 


Do You Know the Bible ?— 


Ten Questions 


HY is the first book of Moses 
called Genesis? 
2. Why is the second book of 


Moses called Exodus? 


3. Why was the first 
Adam? 


4. Why was the Garden of Eden so 


man named 


called? 

5. From what is the word “Jew” 
derived? 

6. Why was the Furial place of 
Moses concealed from human 
knowledge? 


7. Why is the Jordan so called? 


8. Who is presumed to have been 
the author of the book of Ruth? 


9. Why was David’s request to build 





like Stock-selling Scheme 


i -ERETOFORE, the farmer has 
been asked to take stock in a 
great many organisations, and 

it frequently happens that powerful mem- 
bers of the corporation would then 
freeze out the smaller investors and run 
the organization for themselves. Ought 
not our speakers on codperative market- 
ing to point out more frequently the dif- 
ference between such corporations and 
coéperative marketing organizations?” 


They certainly should. The differ- 
ence between these capitalistically 
Promoted organizations and our co- 
Operative marketing associations are 
as great as the difference between 
day and night. 





Here is what usually happens in the 
case of a corporation in which farm- 
ers are asked to subscribe stock: 


interests in one Ohio city recently, 
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a temple to the Lord refused? 


10. How long was the templé of Sol- 
omon in building? 


Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Because the word signifies “cre- 
ation”, “origin”, 


é 


2, “Exodus” signifies a “going out”. 

3, From “adamah”, a Hebrew word 
signifying “red earth’ or “dust from 
the ground”, 

4. From the Hebrew word signifying 
“pleasure”. 

5. From Judah, the fourth son of Ja- 
cob, 

6. Because, probably, the great merits 
and fame of the Hebrew leader and law- 
giver would have led the people to estab- 
lish an idolatrous temple over his tomb. 








WHILE SPECULATORS PLOT, THE FARMER TOILS 


It begins to look like the old fight of 
“The Man vs, the Dollar”. 


7. Because it is a very rapid river, the 
word Jordan being derived from “jord” 
or “irod”, signifying “it flows” or “comes 
down”, 


Will the 


First, a number of promoters get to- 
gether and decide that they would 
like to manage and control a certain 
business for their own profit, but that 
they would like to get a lot of farm- 
ers and others to put their money into 
it for the use of the aforesaid promo- 
ters. In all these corporations each 
man has one vote for each share of 
Consequently a man with one 
hundred or one thousand shares has 
one hundred , or one thousand 


Stock, 


A T ONE meeting of speculative 


a quarter million dollars ($250,- 
000) was raised to fight codperative 
marketing by farmers. This is known, 
because news of this meeting got into 
the newspapers—by accident, no doubt. 
How much has been raised secretly, 
it would be impossible to say. A great 
board of trade is said to have millions 
in sight to fight codperative marketing. 
The first evidence of the campaign of 
money against the farmers is found in 
an expensive, nation-wide advertising 
campaign against codperative market- 
ing, which has now begun. 


dollar win, or will manhood win? 


Every farmer who believes that 
farmers have a right to come together 
and manage the sale of crops produced 
in the sweat of their own brows—every 
such farmer should make haste to get 
into this codperative marketing fight. 
It is the old battle for human freedom 
against the entrenched power of wealth 
and privilege. 

Ask yourself on which side you are 


lined up, or whether you are skulking 
in inaction while the battle rages? «+ 


8 Samuel. 

9. Because his hands had shed much 
blood, 

10. Seven years. 


A Thought for the Week 


TATES should spend money and 
G ier as freely on thit great all- 

underlying matter of spiritual edu- 
cation as they have hitherto spent on 
beating and destroying each -other.— 
John Galsworthy. 








Big Money Made 
Selling Fire Wood 


Coal is so high in price that hundreds 
of people Who would ordinarily use coal 
are going to get wood to burn. This 1s 
a great opportunity for any man who 
has timber to better his income this year. 

Tt is easy now for one man to cut many 
cords of wood a day The new and im- 
proved 4 H. P. mode! OTTAWA Log Saw 
takes the place of many men. The new 
OTTAWA is the easiest Log Saw to 
move. It is the fastest and most power- 
ful. It does all the hard work of sawing. 
The OTTAWA is most dependable under 
any and all conditions for it comes regu- 
larly equipped with an Oscillating Mag- 
meto yhich does away with batteries. 


This OTTAWA Log Saw makes it 
easy for one man fo saw many 
cords of wood each day without 
any hard backbreaking. work. 


You can first cut down the tree with 
the OTTAWA, then saw up the trunk, 
and finally buzz up the branches. The 
powertul 4 H. P. motor is clutch con- 
trolled; you can start and stop the saw 
while the engine runs on. When you are 
not sawing you have a light weight, pow- 
erful portable engine for pumping, grind- 
ing and other belt work. 

The price of the OTTAWA is now great- 
ly reduced. The immense factory produc- 
tion of the Ottawa Manufacturing Co., 
combined with the advantage they have 
taken by buying up materials at less than 
market prices has made this low price 
possible. 

They have recently published a new 
book called “Wood Sawing Encyclopedia.” 
It is free to timber owners and men who 
make a business of sawing wood. They 
have’ a special proposition which may be 
had together with this Free Book by 
writing to H. C. Overman, Gen. Mer. of 
the Ottawa Mfg. Co., 1844 Wood St., 
Ottawa, Kansas. 














The little matter of l5c will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
a cheerful illustrated weekly pub- 


Ld the Nation's center, 
ay ol everywhere; an inde- 
pendent home "p. paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news 

Will bring in am interesting, understandable 
way. Now in its 29th year. This 

splendid National weekly supplies a 

long-felt want; it costs but $1 a year, 

If you want to know what is going on in 

the world, this is your means. If you 

From th want a paper in your home which ig 
wa) and wholesome; if you would 

appreciate a paper which 

puts everything clearly, 

fi strongly, brieily; entertain- 

ingly—here it is. Splen- 

did serial and short stories 

and miscellar The Ques- 

tion Box A ers YOUR 

questions and is a mine of 

information, Send 150 to 

show that you might like 

such a paper and we will send the Pathfinder on 
Probation 13 weeks. Thelicdoes not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in new friends, Address: 
Pathfinder, 295 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 








yf . Ditching 
‘Field Terracing ; 


Grado roads, build dykes, levees with 


Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
All-Stee!—Reversible—Adjustable 


fe the time to cut labor 
cost, insure crops, save 
money by better drainage 
and field terracing. Get the Martin Story—FRE 
Martin works in any soil. Makes V-shaped ditches 
for drainage orirrigaticn or cleans ditches down to 4 
feetdeep. Great terracing tool. Horses or tractor. 
want to tell you @ great cost-eutting story 
now. Write 
OWENSDORO wie & GRADER CO., Inc, 





Box 131 Owensboro, Ky. 








YoU CAN SAVE $50.00 
— 





By recovering your old 
ar og top frame your- 
$5. 1 up and models of cars. 
D. > »aginy person that can 
ParcelsPostPaid’ ive @ caf can put it 
All complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 
ol of vou E ar and ve will send you our catalog with 
quote xact. price, - c 
“Dept. A-6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MOLASSES Gallons 
ie to corn; costs less, more easily stored an: 
Diluted equal parts water mixed with roughage 
ae oS payable on arrival of shipment. rite for free 
goer and book giving analysis, feeding i = woh aed etc. 
The J. J, GARVEY CO. Dept. D, New Orleans, La. 


We make these 
to fit all makes 
on. We furnish instruct — 5. Ro of and quarters sewed 
together with rear curt . fasteners, welts and tacks 
id yo 
Liberty Top & Tire to, 
Dalyfood Stock Feed $ 00 
for 50 
a ee Healthful, palatable. S0-gqjon barrels weigh 
625 Ibs Special prices on 60-barrel carlo! Shipped draft 
The Progressive Farmer 
st @F for three full years— 
156 _oopies — for $2. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman | 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 








Seasonable Suggestions 


O REMOVE paint spots from win- 

dows rub with steel wool. 

Wher you feel cross, go rest a few 
minutes and you will usually find 
your good nature restored. 

Do not talk about a child in his 
presence, he hears you even though 
he may not seem to. 

It is perfectly safe to order goods 
direct from the dealers advertising 
in The Progressive Farmer or other 
reliable papers. 

A few drops of cologne or toilet 
vinegar in the bath water is most 
refreshing on hot days. ; 

Are you tired of that pale colored 
sweater? Then why not dye it with 
one of the soap dyes you see adver- 
tised. It will iook like new. 

To keep the oil stove looking clean 
and bright, wipe it off with a soft 
cloth moistened with a few drops of 
sewing machine oil: if there is rust 
remove it with kerosene. 

With soap so cheap, it is queer 
there are homes with squeaking doors 
and sticking bureau drawers. 
rub it on the edge. 

We are always glad to receive the 
experience letters from farm wives, 
but doubly glad to receive those that 
give definite practical help to other 
women. 

Plant some kale, New Zealand spin- 
ach, mustard, and radishes for fresh 
greens in the autumn months. They 
will not only taste well but will save 
the canned foods for use later in the 
season. 


Select the handsomest cockerels 
now and give them special care so 
that you will have one worthy of 
showing at the fair. A bird with 
white plumage should be kept in a 
shady run for some weeks before ex- 
hibition time so he will not be sun- 
burned. 


The United States Public Health 
Service calls attention to the fact 
that only 23 states have efficient birth 
registration laws, 18 have imperfect 
ones, and 5 have none at all. Ina- 
bility to prove age may cause all 
sorts of legal troubles later in life in 
proving citizenship, in voting, and in 
inheriting, for instance. Do not for- 
get to make .ure that the new arri- 
val in your home has been registered. 


Mrs. Jones Discusses the Tomato 


HAT would the world do without 

tomiatoes?” asked Mr. Jones as 
he scattered a little salt over three or 
four of them. 

“Well, I am glad my world does not 
have to do without them”, observed 
his wife. “I have canned some and 
am going to salt and preserve more.” 

“How do you can them, Mother? I 
would really like to know,” asked the 
grown son. 

“Oh, there is more than one way. I 
dip the tomatoes in boiling water to 
loosen the skins, then I put them 
carefully in bottles and add a tea- 


Just. 


spoon of salt for each quart. Then I 
put on the rubbers and tops loosely, 
place them on a false bottom in water 
in a vessel with a tight top and boil 25 
minutes. If they have gone down 
much, I fill one jar from another. Of 
course, I am careful to wash my hands 
well and let nothing, especially a cup 
towel, touch the rim or inside of the 
top and to do it all quickly and seal 
immediately. Then sometimes I put 
okra or corn in the jar and boil an 
hour; again I peel tomatoes, cook and 
put into well-boiled jars and seal at 
once. Of course, the first way is best. 
Sometimes, when I have too many, I 
make tomato sauce for soup by skin- 
ning them, putting tomatoes, onion, 
and red sweet peppers through a 
meat grinder, three each to a gaitlon 
of tomatoes, adding a teaspoon of salt 
and of sugar for each quart, boiling 
until tender and sealing in sterilized 
jars.” 


“But, Mother, we never have pre- 
served tomatoes.” 


“But we do. The little yellow ones 
I plunge in boiling water to loosen 
the skins. I add three-fourths pound 
sugar, two lumps of ginger, and half a 
lemon to each pint of tomatoes, Then 
I boil them until clear and put in jars. 
Sometimes I preserve them green by 
using 8 pounds small green tomatoes, 
7 pounds sugar, 1 ounce ginger and 
mace, and the juice of 4 lemons. I 
pierce each of the tomatoes with a 
fork a few times, put everything in 
the preserving kettle, heat slowly, 
boil until clear, lift the tomatoes into 
jars, boil the syrup until iy pour 
it over the tomatoes and seal. 


“When I get married,” declared the 
boy earnestly, “I want the girl 
choose to use tomatoes as you do. 
How many ways do you suppose you 
give us tomatoes, Mother?” 

“Oh, as clear soup, as cream soup, 
and with beans and onions as soup; 
then sliced with French mayonnaise, 
boiled or whipped cream dressing; 
sometimes with two slits in the top, 
and often with onion or _ celery 
sprinkled over. You like them baked 
and I stuff them with chopped meat, 
peppers, bread crumbs, corn, rice, 
beans, cheese or combinations of 
them. You like them fried, red or 
green, Oras croquettes or fritters. 
Then you know you like slices put on 
buttered bread, ground meat scattered 
over and all toasted in a hot oven for 
supper.” 


“How do you make catsup?” 


“Tl tell you all that next week and 
about chili sauce, chutney and pickles, 
too,” laughed his mother as_ she 
passed her husband another tongue 
and tomato sandwich. 


Questions and Answers 


E WISH to thank the many read- 

ers who had the kindness to cor- 
rect the mistake printed in these col- 
umns in a recent issue. The correct 
name for the red hot poker plant was 
given as Celosia; it should have been 
Tritoma. 





OUR PATTERN 


3266—Child’s Play Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
6, and 8 years. A tar ar size 
require 334 yards of 27-inch 
material. \ 
3337—Child’s Play Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 
4, 6, and 8 years. A 6-year size will 
require 25g yards of 27-inch material 
for the dress and 1% yards for the 
bloomers. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 














Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 


DEPARTMENT 


3674—A Comfortable Corset Substitute.— 
Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 
38-40; large, 42-44, and extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. A med- 
ium size requires 1% yards of 32- 
inch material. 

3676—Boy’s Shirt.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 12-year size re- 
quires 334 yards of 27-inch material. 


Ten days 
The Progressive Farmer. 








How can I remove a stain left after 
brushing the dried mud from a dark 
cloth skirt? Brush thoroughly and 
then rub with a slice of raw Irish po. 
tato until the stain disappears. Rinse 
with cold water on a soft, clean cloth, 

* * * 


At what age should I begin to give 
a bottle-fed baby orange juice? Af- 
ter the second week give one table- 
spoon orange juice diluted with one 
tablespoon boiled, cooled water. Some 
authorties say even earlier. 

“eS ee 

What will restore the color of a tan 
leather traveling bag which has be- 
come badly discolored? Mix one- 
fourth cup ammonia with two table- 
spoons milk, shake well in a bottle 
and apply with a cloth. Allow to dry, 

i 

Will you please give me your hon- 
est opinion about the indoor closet? 
The indoor closet is considered well 
worth the price. In winter it is abso- 
lutely satisfactory and in summer is 
also satisfactory if attended with rea- 
sonable care. 

? 

What is the cause of crystals in 
jelly? Crystals appear through jelly 
frequently because of an excess of 
sugar. They are found sometimes be- 
cause the juice is boiled down too 
much before adding sugar, or in boil- 
ing the syrup spatters on the side of 
the pan, dries and in pouring the fin- 
ished product these crystals are car- 
ried into the glasses of jelly and in 
that way the jelly becomes seeded 
with crystals. In grape jelly the long 
sharp crystals are tartaric acid. 

ae Ok 


Can you tell me an ice cream recipe 
which does not require either cream 
or eggs? The following recipe is 
very nice for home use, although the 
richer creams are better for company 
occasions. One and one-half pints 
rich whole milk, three-fourths cup 
sugar, two tablespoons cornstarch, 
two teaspoons vanilla. Mix corn- 
starch with a little cold milk, add with 
sugar to remainder of milk which has 
been scalded, and cook in double 
boiler 10 minutes. Cool, add flavor- 
ing, and freeze. 

x * * 

My iceless refrigerator does not 
work, why is this? I am very much 
surprised to know that your iceless 
refrigerator does not work. Of course, 
one cannot compare 
refrigerator but if it is located where 
there is a good breeze, the cloths kept 
wet all the time and the climate is 
not. too damp, it should materially 
help to keep food cool. Of course, if 
the climate is so damp that there is 
little or no evaporation, or it is placed 
where air is quiet, there will be very 
little efficiency as the evaporation is 
what carries away the heat. 

xk Ok 

Please publish a recipe for fruit 
punch and is it rege to serve this 
in winter Yes, is correct to serve 
punch at any eae although it is 
more likely to be appreciated during 
warm weather. The following recipe 
is delicious: Boil 2 cups cold water 


and 1 cup sugar 10 minutes, strain and * 


add 1 cup each pineapple, strawber- 
ries, red raspberries, bananas, white 
grapes, cherries, 6 oranges and 6 
lemons, sliced, any or all. When ready 
to serve add a large piece of ice and 2 
quarts ginger ale or any charged 
water. 


This is enough to serve 20 people 


The Popular Curb Markets 


HEY are called curb markets but 
really most of them are held on the 
courthouse grounds. They seem to 
have been of wonderful help to town 
housekeepers as well as to those coun- 
try women who have food for sale 
few items from various home 
demonstration agents of South Caro- 
lina where the curb markets have 
been most successful may help other 
communities to start. 

Miss Lo's Watkins says, “On Satur- 
day, June 18, it was myepleasure to at- 
tend the market in Greenwood Coun- 
ty. I arrived at 8:45 and already the 
scene was a busy one. The counters 
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Saturday, August 27, 1921 


were rectangular with the front open, 
and were piled with,produce, such as 
perries, plums, apples, peaches, but- 
ter. s, vegetables, hams, and be- 
hind the counters were chickens and 
hens, dressed, and alive. 


ess 


‘Back of the counters was a large 
blackboard which served as a bulletin 
board and on which were the various 
items for sale with the price of each. 
As the women came in and went 
around the counters they selected 
what they wanted and then carried 
the articles to the cashier who 
weighed them, if necessary, and re- 
ceived the pay. The produce had al- 
ready been checked in and carefully 
recorded, each contributor being 
given a number. Behind the counters 
were men and women who helped 
This market is opened 
and Saturdays of 


with the sales. 
on Wednesdays 
each week.’ 

Miss Annie B. Moore, of Florence 
County, writes, “No truck raisers were 
at the market, only the people who 
need our help so much. The first man 
on the grounds came 22 miles and 
brought his produce in a forlorn look- 
jing buggy. He had only corn and 
chickens, but the proceeds amounted 
to $14.60.” 

Miss Blanche .Tarrant, Kershaw 
County, reports “The butter graded 
higher than usual on Friday. Miss 
Elizabeth Forney was present for the 
scoring. The highest score was 93 
made by Mrs. M. W. Hough. We had 
20 pounds on hand to judge, and af- 
terwards it was all sold at 50 cents per 
pound.” 

Mrs. Harriet F. Johnson tells us 
that “The Spartanburg Curb Market 
was started on Saturday, July 2, and 
the first day’s sales amounted to $100, 
the next $130, the third $210, and the 
fourth $196. The price list was made 
up by three city and three country 
women,” 

Miss Edna M. Earle, county home 
demonstration agent ,of Marlboro 
County, reports that the mar xeting 
committee selected by the \Woman’s 
Council met with the Mayor of Ben- 
netsville, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and other prominent citizens for 
the purpose of discussing the possi- 


bilities of a market. They seemed 
anxious to codperate and promised 
space on the courthouse square for 
the erection of a small building or 


booth, the town and county board of 
education codperating in furnishing 
funds for the building. Every one is 
intensely interested. 


The Day We Had Company 


HEY arrived from town, two auto- 

mobiles full, mostly of romping 
children. The big farm house and 
grassy yard were given over for their 
enjoyment. 

The children made a playhouse of 


each room of our big tidy farm 
house; rugs were rumpled, chairs 
turned over, screen doors ripped. 


They jumped from the davenette and 
made a hor’e of the big leather chair. 
They slid down the upstairs banisters 
and, finding an unscreened window in 
an unused room, used it fo1 a passage- 
way out. Varnished and polished fur- 
niture were mottled and scarred. In- 
deed, it was a noisy day. 

Nothing harsh nor untsind was said 
or done but after they said good-bye, 
I felt as though the day had been lost 
and since I have wondered why we 
did not arrange the little folks on the 
Outside to romp and play while we 
Visited. BLANCHE COPELAND. 

Editorial Comment.—Oh dear, dearie 
me. I think I should choose new town 
friends. People who would let children 
behave like that should stay ai home. 


Another Proof of What Milk Will 
Do 


ISS Floride McCelvey, McCormick 

County, S. C., home demonstra- 
tion agent, is conducting a very inter- 
esting. experiment with her Plum 
Branch Girls’ Cooking Club. On May 
17 she weighed and measured the 14 
girls in the club, and found that most 
of them were from 8 to 10 pounds un- 
derweight, while only two were over- 
weight. All those who were under- 
weight decided to drink a quart of 
milk every day. At the club meeting 
on June 21 the girls reported on the 
continuation of the milk drinking 
contest, and the “Ten Health Rules” 
were adopted. On July 5 the club met 


‘too strongly. 


again, and Miss McCelvey says of it, 
“The girls were weighed again—all 
were gaining on the milk added to the 
diet except one, and her tonsils are 
responsible for that.” This is a piece 
of real constructive work. 


Good Lines for Stout Women 


OOK at your figure in the mirror, 
make a study of yourself and de- 
cide what looks best. A good corset, 
real loose about the waist, fairly snug 
around the hips, and well gartered 


down to the stockings helps a great 


deal. It does not push the flesh up 
and make one look stuffed. The bras- 
siere that holds one firm is a neces- 
sity. It should be high enough in the 
bac’s to enclose the shoulder blades 
and low enough in front to fasten 


down securely. 

The under clothes must be as well 
fitted as the outer clothes for thin 
clothes can not fit well over wrinkled 
and rolled-up undies. 

Keep looking into your — mirror. 
Round necks are not as becoming as 
the square and V. Tunics and panels 
lengthen the effect. Look at your 
feet, get them neat and shapely and 
your dress will look better. 

It is all right to be fat but one 
must not look fat. To this end tight 
clothes must be avoided. Skirts should 
be cut in inconspicuous lengths and 
have no cross-wise trimmings. Lines 
in waists and skirts must be length- 
wise or very much broken. Moreover 
they must follow the prevailing styles. 

Most women are too busv to study 
themselves, their figures and appear- 
ance but everyone likes to be con- 
scious of looking well and this can be 
done’ only through observation. 
Clothes need not be expensive to be 
pretty, but they must be cut by good 
patterns and on good long lines. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


A Dollar Saved, Not Necessarily 
Gained 


IS always well to be thrifty but 
one can get the saving habit fixed 
A dollar saved is not a 
ir gained every time. 


1 


doll: 

One man I know will spend half a 
day driving to town five miles away 
to market a few dozen eggs which 
could have been sold for only two or 
three cents less per dozen at a local 
store. And he does this during the 
very busiest season when his time in 
the field would have been far more 
valuable than the few cents gained on 
the eggs. 

I have made mistakes of this kind 
myself; for instance, I once bought a 
bolt of cloth and to make as many 
garments as possible from it I cut 
them as small as I thought they could 
be worn and after they were washed 
they were of little service. Common 
sense must be exercised in the matter 
of thrift as in everything else. 

MRS. A. E. ALEXANDER. 


A Better Health Club 


E WOMEN of the community or- 

ganized a club known as the Bet- 
ter Health Club. We met twice a 
month at least and discussed various 
methods of bettering the health of 
our people. Then we did all we could 
to bring about these conditions. 


In various ways we got money 
enough to buy a small library. These 
books taught us much about simple 
diseases and home remedies. Besides 
these, there were many other things 
taught in them that each person of 
maturity ought to know. 

We learned to practice sanitation in 
our homes. We saw that the teacher 
of our school carried out the laws of 
sanitation. Disease is so easily spread 
that much attention should 
this. We now know the 
sending a child to 


communicable dis- 


in schools 
be given to 
inhumanity of 
school who’has a 
ease. 

Ve made our club interesting; we 
he!ped many. It was not hard to get 
some person from distant towns to 
come now and then to lecture. 


M. CAUSEY. 





I am a great friend to The Progressive 
Farmer. It has been my guide in farming for 
a number of years, I could not do without it 
in my home and on my fawn. It has made 
dollars for me where I could have lost if it 
had not been for it. I thank you all for The 
Progressive Farmer.—J. T. Cole, Petersfield, 
South Carolina. 
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HERE’S THE PROOF! 


WITTE Log Saw formerly $189 
NO with all improvements, 
only 















Run Steady—Cat Faster, 
— Complete— Engine 
Saw as Shown—Ready to Use. 


J es 
90-Day Test—Lifetime Guarantee 
The WITTE Log Saw is a Big Capacity, 
ly built outfit—Easy to operate> Runs all 
en 2 gallons of fuel. Positive Lever Control. Start 
cr stop saw while engine runs. Only Arm Swin: cag Cow 
with Interchangeable Tree Saw Parts. Makes Low. we 
fast-cutting Tree Saw as shown. Change in 6 minutes. 
Clamps to tree below saw in 10 seconds. Most prestical 
--lightest --easiest to use tree saw equipment built. Big 3-color catalog 
tells all aboutit--Free. Don’t buy any log or trce saw until you know 
about the WITTE. Sold direct--Cash or Easy Terms. Write today, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 2359 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















Others 

better with a WITTE. 
Write for big 
Log and Tree Saw 
Catalog Free 


















Genuine 


30x34 BATAVIA CORDS 


factory to YOU~ H 5 


12,000 mile adjustment basis 
Reference: First Natl. Bank 


Correct size for Ford, Chevrolet, Maxwell and many 
Batavia, N. Y. 





others. Not sold through dealers. Send check, express- 
or money-order. We will ship at once by parcel post, 
charges collect. Absolute satisfaction or money back. 
THE BATAVIA RUBBER COMPANY 
16 Robertson St., Batavia, N. Y. 


‘Tire Makers for 












































From Land 
That Now Yields Orly One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 
rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 


to plow and harrow the land, or 
wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 
well cultivated and packed in sumer. 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 








Protects crop 


from winter 
killing 

You can plant three rows at a timc. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage tothe grain. Fer- 
tilizer can be applied with the seed, The Cole pl:.nts the seed in little furrows, 
The plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
“‘spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin whereit receives ample moisture, 
You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or with a Western 
Drill, Notmitators can dothe work the “‘Cole Way.’’ Write for our 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 6) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 






BOX 149 














THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 

“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well’ known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in recent years. There is a reason. Discrimi- 
nating patrons from six states sey that it is a SAFK SCHOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. It 
develops the whole man—head, hand, and heart. Expenses $250 
to $275... New Dormitory with all modern conveniences, Boarding 
students limited to 150. 


Illustrated Catalog Sent om Request. Address 
CG. F. McALLISTER, A. M., - Principal | 
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Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 
desired. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577-B Roanoke, Va. 











DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
fit. We coe 


a ™ 
FOR 
Winter Turf Oats, Rosen Seed Rye 
WRITE 


WILSON-DRUMMOND.-BIDDLE 
CORPORATION, 


express charges. Big Pro’ 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy 
you raise. Use back yar, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated 
Catalog Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’n., 
403T Broadway, New York 








Get up a 


Send in your renewal promptly. 


Norfolk, Virginia. 

















Hay, Grain and Poultry ed 


club and get a reward. 








of these cars without cost to you. 


With 
Electric 
Lights & 


Starter. 


Freight 
and War 
Tax Paid, 


Write Me Quick 


October 


Thousands of Doll 


Ford Sedan—I1st Grand Prize, 

Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 

Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 

and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 
etc. Thousands of doilars in cash rewards, 
(Prizes duplicated in case of tie,) 





Dea 











Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
, , who are prompt and energetic in following my 
instructions. No matter who you are you may have an opportunity of owning 
one of these splendid cars by answering this ad. today. I will send you full 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


eeecececsseunaceassaesges:Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today**sescsesusseecauensneunes 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. 
bow many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, 
side down and every way. 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail 
to me now. 
hidden faces I will enter you in this contest and 
credit you with 1,000 votes. 
today SURE, 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 
FARM LIFE, Dept. 819 


correct, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes. 
of these cars—send me full particulars, 


Name 


DENNER asc nensketeeess00de0sessecnenecspesseesee 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Write Me Today 
I will tell youhow to get one 


I Have Already Given 31 
Autos—Here are 2 More 
31st, I am going to give a new Ford 


ars Will be Given 


Every one taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
Grand Prizes, Just your name and address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick, 
Mail me the coupon today sure, 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 

See 
some turned sidewise, You will find them up- 
Mark each face you find 
If you find as many as five of the 


Send me this coupon 


Spencer, Indiana, 


r Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 


I want one 











Write for Free Book on 


Get More Milk 


from Your Cows /* 


The greatest fault in most dairy rations, accord- 
ing to authorities, is lack of bulk. Bulky feeds 
mixed with concentrates promote digestion. 
They also distend thestomach and intestinal tract 
and aidin keeping bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 


Bulk is obtained inits most palatable and healthful 
formin Dricd Beet Pulp. TY 
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his wonderful dairy feed is laxative, easily digested and rich in carbo- 


hydrates. It brings better health conditions, increases milk yields and adds to profits. You use with 


corn silage or to replace it. 


Free book sent on request. 


Low prices now in efiect. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Look Ga 


Chieks’ 
$10 a Hundred 


Postage PAID. 
and up. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Fr 
FEED with each order. A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition Grades. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept.S., Gambier, Ohio. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDBR, 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 
































WRITE YOUR WANTS 
| SORBAR BROS., McCULLERS, N. €. 


— 














° ° 
—Big Type Durocs of Quality— 
SALE. BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
Anything in high-class Durocs, especially PIGS. 
ion breeding. All stock sold on the installment 
Plan to responsible parties. Write for prices. 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


oer ROOFING 


f= =) Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (*%°°s:Ft) $4.50 


2-Ply $2.07 - 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths, One-piece rolis of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolis. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest achinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


= 

 § Bales Cotton on 3 Acres 

This yield grown last year 
and officially certified. 


No fertilizer used. Write for free story how it 
was done. 


Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 10, Charlotte, N. C. 
7 <S 




















KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED June Ist. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 

BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


‘LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS WANTED 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work. Write for 
@articulass. 


























OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department" The Progressive Farmer 








Will You Study Chemistry This Fali? 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

A lot of you boys and girls will be 
going away to high school in the next 30 
days, and a great many of you will take 
up or resume the study of chemistry. I 
want to talk with you a little about it. 

3efore the Civil War some farmers 
used to set up their cotton gins near a 
creek or river so that the seed might be 
carried away by the stream and thus pre- 
vent the accumulation of the seed where 
they would be in the way! Cotton seed 
were thought to be worthless. 

The chemist came along, however, and 
found out that in cotton seed was a 
valuable oil, and that the meal was not 
only a good fertilizer but the best cattle 
food of all. This discovery of the chem- 
ist has added hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the value of our cotton crop, 
and cottonseed oil is now shipped all 
over the world. It is also made into 
butter and lard, and is so refined by 
chemical processes that only chemical 
tests can tell the difference between cot- 
ton oil and olive oil. The chemist also 
found that cocoanuts, peanuts, soy beans, 
and even corn are rich in oil, and that 
sugar cane and-sugar beets were rich in 
sugar. They discovered that corn starch 
makes an excellent syrup, that starch can 
be manufactured from Irish and sweet 
potatoes, and that many hundreds of 
things may be made from soft coal. 

The time may come when the chemists 
will put some crops out of business by 
finding ways to manufacture their pro- 
ducts cheaper than we can grow them. 
This has already been done with indigo, 
a dye plant which once was grown in 
South Carolina, though most of the 
indigo dyes came from India. 

The chemists and electricians now put 
their wise heads together and take ma- 
terial for making fertilizer, gunpowder, 
and other explosives out of the air—yes, 
out of the air we breathe! Isn’t this 
wonderful? The air is really s.mething 
just like water is, except that water is 
a compound and air is a mixture. 
is made out of oxygen and hydrogen, 
chemically combined, and air is a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen—all gases 
in their pure state. 

Chemistry will tell you what anything 
is made of, and will also tell what sub- 
stance to use if you want to make paint, 
medicines, fertilizers, and thousands of 
other things. Chemistry tells us what 
our foods, feeds, etc., are composed of. 
It tells us whether they have high or 
low food value, and whether they give 
energy, make lean meat, fat meat, milk, 
or bone, so that we can use the right 
kinds of materials in making a balanced 
ration. 

New discoveries are being made all 
the time, and chemists are very import- 
ant people. The new deadly gases and 
the high-power explosives used in the 
World War were discovered by chem- 
ists. Chemists discover natural deposits 
of minerals that are of great volume, 
and they combine different kinds of sub- 
stances, making useful and often new 
compounds. 

Every boy and girl should takea great 
interest in chemistry. It is intimately 
connected with our everyday lives. 

Chemists are not all men, by any 
means. There are many women chem- 
ists. One of these is Madame Curie, 
who discovered the wonderful new ele- 
ment, radium. She has been honored by 
several nations for the discovery of this 
new and valuable substance. There will 
be many more wonderful and beneficial 
discoveries in chemistry—and many of 
them may be made by young people who 
have just begun the study of this won- 
derful science. Who knows but that 
some Progressive Farmer boy or girl 
may be in this number? 


UNCLE P. F. 
How Birds Build Their Nests 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


VERYONE should know the vari- 
ous nesting habits of the birds and 
for the benefit of those who do not I 
will try to tell you a few things which 
I have learned from observation. 

The whippoorwill builds no nest at 
all; the hen simply deposits her 
eggs on the ground in the woods. The 
nests of the killdeer and plover are 
merely shallow depressions in the 
ground. 


Water ~ 


‘peanuts planted this year. I 


The meadowlark, whose babies 
come into the world naked and help. 
builds a warm of 
grasses in the She roofs 
the nest over to less 
conspicuous, 

The 
simple 
lowed, 


close, nest 


field. 
as 


less, 
even 


sO make it 


only 


hol. 


makes 
slightly 


mourning dove 
platfor m ot sti ks, 
so the eggs won't roll out. The 
heron also builds very flimsy nests, 
These nests, however, serve the pur. 
pose of their builders in keeping the 
eg » from the damp ground and pro- 
tecting them against rain and various 
enemies. 

The Baltimore’ oriole’s nest jg 
woven of strings, horsehairs, and plant 
fibers, and is hidden in the leafy tip 
of a branch. By building this way, 
the bird makes her eggs safe from her 
enemies. 

The bluebird and chickadee: build 
their nests in holes in old stumps or 
logs. Woodpeckers drill their holes 
in a stump or tree, allowing the chips 
cut out by their sharp bills to accu- 
mulate in sufficient quantity to form 
a nest. Most of the owls nest in 
natural cavities. 

The nests of the partridge and quail 
are leaf-lined depressions made under 
a low bush or log. 

The woodthrush and mocking bird 
usually build their nests in trees or 
brier patches. 

MAE LINNIE TERRELL. 

Foley, Ala. 


Editor’s Note.—This is an instructive 
letter, and shows that May is a good 
observer. It is indeed interesting to 
note the nesting habits of birds. Do you 
know where the kingfisher, or the tyrant 
flycatcher nests? I had a wren build in 
a tin can once, and another in a paper 
sack ona shelf on the back porch. Do 
you know the cowbird? Where do they 


lay their eggs? 


You Can Pay Your Way Through 
College 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST year father gave me a small 

piece of land. I planted it in to- 
bacco and kept it worked well and 
when it was sold it brought very good 
prices. I paid $40 for a _ bicycle, 
bought my clothes and school boots, 
and had some money left. I have 
want to 
see what I can make off of them. 

I am going to save my money and 
make all I can to get a college educa- 
tion. I feel sure if every boy would_ 
work and make this spending money, 
he would be more careful how he 
spends it. 

We have several bird nests on our 
farm but won't let anything harm 
them, for I think they are too valu- 
able. ARTHUR POPE. 

Hiemingway, S. C. 

Editor’s Note —The safest recipe for 
success in life is to have some definite 
and worthy object in view. Many a boy 
has earned the money to pay his way 
through college, and you can do so. I 
have known some fine fellows who were 
graduated from state colleges, and who 
earned their expense money by raising 
pigs, tobacco, cotton, etc. One paid his 
expenses by selling honey and bees. Any 
really ambitious boy or girl with capac- 
tty for an éducation can find some way 
to go to college if he wants to go hard 
enough. 


Just a Farm Girl 


WILL be 15 years old August 9 

I am in the sophomore class in 
Wortham high school. 

I am also a farm girl and have to 
work in the field. I can’t say I like 
it very much. I go after the cows 
almost every afternoon, which is a 
pleasure to me. I am just learning te 
run our Ford, and am having a time 
of it. 

We raise a great many hogs, also 
some cattle. Papa has Duroc-Jersey 
and Poland-China hogs and almost 
any other kind he can buy and thea 
ship. He is also a cattle buyer. 

ZELA BUTLER. 

Editor’s Note.—Zela tells us a lot of 
thinys in so short a letter, but did not 
mention the many ways I feel sure she 
helps about and in the house. 
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August 27, 1921 





Saturday, 





Each Initial, 


Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Better Results—Don’'t 











essive Farmer . 
"LIVESTOCK 
eee BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshire All ages. Also Jersey bull calves. 
Meadowdale Farm, Rice, Va 
"Be } Big Type Jar es W. Grave Ss, “American 
National Bank, Riehmond, Va a 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
“Peep River Duroe Farm, Ramseur, “Spina 
r jerseys—Bred Gilts, Pigs (all ages)- 


Di Best 
blood lin Pri ces right. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, 





=? “Orion King Gilts and Sows—Bred to a great 
son of old Pathfinder, for fall litters, $50 to $75 each. 
All select animals. y 





; Fields F arm, Stanley, 
133369 in the American Du- 


refunded Creamery 


Duroc-Jersey Boar No. 





roc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ ssociation Farrowed 
March 1, 1918; weight about 450 Ibs. A bargain at 
$85. All questions answered. R. Walter Townsend, 
Raynh N. C, 





C.’s 





ws and “Boars a and - also pigs 
Roberscnville, 


Box 27, 


Resist ~ ; | a) 
for sale. Valley Hill Farm, 
nN. C 














POLAND-CHINAS 
- Poland China Boars, Gilts, Sows, Pigs—All ages. 
Meadow Brook Farm, Eutaw, Ala. 
Purebred | Big, Type Poland-C whina Pigs—8 weeks, , $8; 
pair, $15 E. Moore, Liberty, N. 
“T Offer 1 for Sale—Purebred Spotted Poland-C ‘hina 
April Pigs—Registered, $13 each; not registered, $11. 
Evergreen Sto and ge Farm, 8S. W. Woodley, 





‘reswell, 


Proprietor, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS . 


Two Young Registered Angus Bulls— Good 
best breeding. W. B. Hobby, Raleigh, 


For Sale 
individuals, 
N.C 











best blood lines, 
Write for our list 
Sanford 


Cattle for Sale—All ages, 

150 head to select from, 

winnings and full particulars. 
a 


Angus 
both sexes; 
of 1920 show 





& Rich, Mocksville, 

GUERNSEYS 
“Want to buy Few Registered Guernsey Heifers—Of 
high quality Name price in first letter, Hodges 
Dairy, Kinston, N. C 

HEREFORDS _ 
~ Registered Ilerefords—One fine cow and_heifers— 
cow 5 years old, heifer 14 months old. First check 
for 5200 gets them, Thomas Miller, Hamptonville, 
North irolina 

HOLSTEINS 
Registered Hols tein Bull Calves AM ages, at farm- 
ers’ price RK 4. Smith, Barber, 








ae 2-year ise “Ficiters ~-Bred, 





Eight High 




































50 splendid g » Hampshire pigs, look like 
purebreds, $6. J. Hager, Boydton, Va. 
JERSEYS 
“Registered Jersey Bull—2 years old, food _ breeding, 
Price | D W. A. Jeffress, Fairfield, 
Rexistered Jerseys—Iulls, Bull Calves, Bred Heif- 
rs—LBest breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, 
Va 
_SHORTHORNS 
t r - Heifers—z All ages. Meadow 


























Shorthot rn Bull—To improve your herd, 
ral good ones for sale cheap. Meadow 
rawer 397 IN. c. 

SHE 

Spe al Price on Regis =r Hampshire Rams—A 
few ewes D. Thomas, und Hill, 

Shropshire Rams, Yearlings and Lambs for Sale— 
Also one 4-year-old imported Bibby ram, Lunsford 
Farms, Monterey, Va. 

Yearling Shropshire Rams nd Ewe Lambs—Wooled 
all over and of good conformation, for sale. If you 
need show specimens, I can furnish them. M. B. 
Quise y lineral, Va. 

Regi fla jwe Lambs and Ram 





















Lamt r Sak at reasonable prices, 

All lambs sired by orth Caro lina State grand cham- 
pion I y Nut os Farm, Fairview, N. C, 

“TW 0 OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Devon Cattle gs Southdown Bae ah 
Finely bred; for sale. i &, I rgrove, c anto N. C, 
DOGS” 
r Sal —Airedale E Pups. Rock: ile Kennels, Shelby, 

















Will y uy Ma , Aire lale und Fox Terrier 
Write wh m Price must he reasonable, 
rs, Leonard & Sh rd, Asheville, N 
GUINEA PIGS 
G 1 nea r ; per pair. Ralph Harmon, Forest 
City, N. ¢ ute i. 
RABBITS 
Selgian Hares—3 iths old, $2 a pair. 
dot s cheap. B. F. ¢ Lox 114, Cleve- 





POULTRY AND EGGS 

















ANCONAS 
S.C. Anconas—Coekerels, pullets, from winners, 
$2, $3 and $5 Paul Shulenberger, — Landis, N. C. 
HAMBURG 
Purebred Hamburg He $1.25. K i Punch, 
Newtor N. C 
LEGHORNS 
Purebred e-  - x Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each, 
Vincent Puch, Naruna, Va 
Bul! Leghorn Rooste A Springs 
Farm, 1 z 
40 Yearling Hens Ferris 
20-264-egg strain t h Also 
3 cocks, $3, $4, $5. Mrs. T n, Va 
ORPINGTONS 
Karly ¥ Hatched Golden Buff Or tons Nice cock- 
¢rels, $1.50 each Alvas P Wa w, N. C 
PL YMOUTH ROCKS 
Park’s rain Bred-to-lay Barred Rocl Pr 
cockcrels, and $4 Satisfaction guarante 
8. H Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C 
C okies ls, $3 to $5; 12-weeks pulieta, ¢ 
ling hens, $5 All from stock dire t from 





dark mating. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonesville, ,\ 





Frank im, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


I ! February hatched, purebred 5. Red 
pullets; heavy laying strain Sallie Davidsor States 
ville, N. ¢ 

Beautiful Red’’ Cockerels—Particulars of breed 


ing, mating, and strain on request R. M. DeShazo, 
; ‘ 


Greenville 
PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Sox 219, 
South Car a 


‘ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Greenville, 


Lancaster, 


September Chicks—Reds, Rocks John A 
Richmond, Va 

( “hic ks J kind Postpaid. Book free. 
Supe H or, Mo 








, and Light Braham 
Silas Ulmer, Ruffin, 8 
Wyandotte cockerels; Rhode Island 
and cockerels; White Leghorn hens and 
Prices reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed, 
arper, _ Burnside Eccleston, Md. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS __ he 


BARLEY 


ardiess Barle 


"Rhode Is 
April hatch, $1.50 


White 


Cockerels— 
C 





For Sale 
Red pullets 
pullets 
C. i 




















Tennessee Winter 











¥—$1.25 p per er bushel, 
sacked, f.o.b. Knoxville, D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, 
Knoxville, Tenn. ai 
CABBAGE AND “COLLARDS | 
Set Plants Now for Winter Cabbage—Order 1,000, 
$1.55; 500, 75c; mailed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 
Cabbage Plants—Fall and Winter heading, $1.75 
per 1000; 500, $1. prepaid strong, healthy full count. 
7 


Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8 


~~ Cabbage § Seed. Grown fro ym choice Long png Is slan d stock 
Get our wholesale prices to plant growers before par; 
ing. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 

casbere Plants—Fall and winter heading; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; parcel post prepaid and ins ured Any 
qué oe Meckle nburg Plant Co., Pineville, C. 
7 2,000, 000 Fine Cabbage, ‘4 lants for Winter 
40c 100; 300, $1; 500, $1 1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 














Heading— 
postpaid. 


Expressed, 10,000, $17.5 Cash. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 
CLOVER 
Crimson Clover Frank- 


Seed in Chaff—S&e Ib. W. 5 | 
lin, Willington, 8S. C 

That Solve Feed 
Darlington, Ala 


Problems. 





Clovers and Fertility 


Lambert, 

Crimson Clover—Best grade seed, $5 
ject to being sold, L. R. Stricker 
ville, N. C, 


50 bushel. Sub- 
Company, Ashe 


tested seed, $6 
Seed Co., 


fancy, high 
Hu ame n 


rimson Clover—Pxtra 
™. hel; lle Ib. less quantities, 
N ashville, Tenn. 


New Crimson Clover 
ries, prompt shipment, 
House, Durham, N. C 


Crimson Clover 


ber- 


Seed 


bright, F ipe 
Durham 


Seed—Plump, 
$6 per bushel. 











Seed $5.50 per bushel; quantities, 


12c per Ib.; subject to prior sale; f.o.b. Knoxville. 
D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn, 

r Crimson Clover Seed—98 per cent purity Special 
price for August, $5.50 per bushel, cash. Quality guar- 


anteed Company, Franklin, Va. 
Bur Clover—Thoroughly inoculated, 

no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c Ib No 

than 50 hs. V aietce printed instructions. 


Councill Seed : 
screened once; 
order for less 
Robt 8. 














Link, _Abbeville, 8 
OATS 

7,000 Bushels Seed Oats om 50-bushels-acre 
yield Meadow Brook Farm uw, Ala 
5 Fancy Winter Turf Oats—95c bushel, sack lots; 
less quantities, $1 bushel Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Recleaned Appler Seed Oats—Of ex quality and 
free from objectionable seeds. $1 per bushel. J. B 


Pendleton, 8. C, 


PECANS 


Douthit, Jr., 





Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss 

RYE 
Rose n Rye = ; bushel. Asheville Seed Company, 





Asheville, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye—At 
borne, Canton, N. 


Rye—Abruzzi 


$2.50 per bushel, I. Arthur Os- 
Cc. 





Earliest and most productive. James 
Va. 











M. 1 Rogers, Pro ffit, 
“Abruzzi Rye—At $2 25 nas hel while it lasts. Nubbin 
Ridge ‘arm, Climax, N 
Abruz zi Rye—Best by test. 100-pound bag, $5. 
Floyd Amick, Liberty, N. C. 
North Carolina Native Tall-growing Ry Recleaned, 
$1. 15 bushel. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C 
Rosen Rye—Fine for I or winter cover crop. 
Sack lots up, $1.75 b small r qua itities, $2 
bushel. Hudmon Seed N Ten: 





Fine for grazing or 
», $1.75 bushel; smaller 
Nashville, 


Southern or Tall Growing 
winter cover crop. Sack lots ur 
quantities, $2 bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., 
Tennessee. 











Seed Rye Abruzzi- and ether tall-growing varicties 
(all South Carolina-grown) ante, $1: bushel, $3; 
sacked Pe new 2%-bushel bags. F. H, Mer: ae, ‘Den- 
mé Cc 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry Plants- Send 50 fev 500 . Aroma, Gan- 

dy, Klondyke, or any other variety; $1,000 for $4.75. 
John_ Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

VETCH 
Hairy Vetch—Best grade, $6 per bushel. Frank 


Orange, Va. 
Siberian or H 


Puryear, 
Vetch—$9 Durham 


$ “per 100 Ibs. 
m, N. C 














Seed House, Durhe 

Winter Hairy Vetch—fest grade seed, $10 100 Ihs.; 
emall uantities, l2c Ib Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- 
ville 

Winter Hairy Vetch test grack eed ibject to 
prior ule, $10 per "100 Ibs.; smaller quantities, 12c 
per Ib All f.o.b. Knoxville. D. R. Mayo, Seeds- 
man, Knoxville, Tenn, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 











yen Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat Prices 
le : quality the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
y 1dox, \ a 
For Sale N. c. 8 Seed “rye, Abruz i Tye, and crimson 
clover seed in the hull ae fue -special prices. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, } y 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va 
rieties, 500, $1; 1,000 . 50; by m a or express ramsz 
lect. Clark Plant Co Thomasville 
Collard, Lettuce and Tomato Plants 
100, 30e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1. 153 postpaid. 
* money back. D. F. Jamison, Summer 
Be € Buying Vetch, Rye, Oats, Clover, ard Rape 
Seve Get our special prices to farmers. Purity and 
ger ation guaranteed Councill Seed Company, 


























4é 
Beardless Peston, Winter Turf Oats—Fulghum Oats, SALESMEN 
Crimson Clover ur Clover and Grass Seeds—Write _ - —- — 
for our regular price list. I. Wind & Company, Seeds Agents—Make a Dollar an in Hour Sell Mendetés, a 
men, Huntsville, Ala patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al uten- 
TT sil 8S ackage c a . Co. . 
Coney fer Carltinascicintel pldaia daask, tier $ un nple De aoe free. ollette Mfg. Co., Dept 
4 dozen, 50c; tuce, cabbage, collards, 100 300; — SN $$ $$_____—— 
1,000, $1.50, prepaid Guaranteed satisfaction Prio d Me ' omen to Sell Self-threading 
leau Ete hisc n, 1,000 Woodtow, Columbia, 8. ¢ Needle l I sehoki specialties that 1 in 
- a " a - — v ") ( ne F jes and particulars 
Tlave a Good Fall Garden!—Following regu 10 poeg l i 0 cents as ee Lb on . 312 
of eeds mailed u 50 cents in in Spartanburg ° > P . er 
nic 2 cabbage rrot, mustard, spin - = — _ 
Carolina Seed House, Box 234, Raleigh, 





MACHINERY 























on harvester or win 











: Will I hang e See { “Drill Goo as new; for hay 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT baler or mower. A. M. Dilli wha, Route 2, Ashe 
ville, N. C 
We do pot oxtend our general advertising guar- For Sale—Champion Peanut Thresh jood condi 
untee to land a rtisements, because every pur- tion; a bar ot 0 3 V vA fle 
chaser should on" land for himself before buyi: N -'% ° bs ang . $101 B. A. vhitley, Enfield, 
But no man is permitted to offer Jar l for sa! se mampseuiasynaneumanatibsnt a 
our paper unless » shows us rctory ref Gordon 8 B Harvester Used very lit 
ences as to his honesty and busi I nsibility, le. Price $50, f.o.b. Rock Hill, S. C. Cost $125 
hen new. Jas. S. White, Rock Hill, 8. C 
































The Progressive Farmer Brings Petter Results From Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles 

Persistent Advertising—-Try it rows. Man and horse euts and shocks equal corn 
ay NNT EE binder. Sold in , with fodder 
NORTH CAROLINA tieing attachment. ) s and ‘catalog free, 

a — - ov g pictur r ro "| . , 

— nian lems ot Gn Sie oases in eee of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 
Wallace Clarkton, N. C : 

Farm Wanted—Would consider 50 to 200 acres, well MISCELLANEOUS _ 
located, with good buildings, at right prices Box 442, 

Raleigh, N. C a a ee See tage tii tes 
= . sist > ai 

Farm for Sale—160 Acres—Lee County; good build-  ; ue in mw Produces Best Results Do me not miss an 
ings; reasonable price; easy terms R. Prince, —— —__—_—__—_— 
Raleigh, N. C Razor Blades Sharpened—Single edge, ; double, 

- 3c. ro y 

Compelled to Sacrifice Nice Farm—Want acidresses : sain Se, Se =e Bee as a : —__—__— 
of prospective buyers to mail description, price. Near To (tle an Estate—I will give a bargain in a 
station; 35, miles Norfolk, W. EB, Dunston, Elizabeth es Thy complete handle-making rig. Apply to J. O. 
City, N. West, Admr., Council, N. C, 

‘or Sale—28 Acres—6-room house, barn, well, If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
branch; 100 fruit trees; on public highway, mail routé; fet that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
2 miles from city of Charlotte, N. C.; price $7,500. insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
H. C. Shoaf, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 

—_— — - — - - everywhere. J. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 

Bargains in Farms—Read this: 125 Acres—Sandy Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, N. C 





west of 
6 rooms, 


and gray land, 8 miles 
the lower State Highway, 








Chapel Hill, just 
ceiled and weather- 
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HONEY 



























































































boarded log house; good cotton, tobacco, and fair ey PEE — — 2 
grain farm; for quick sale, $30 per acre. 155-Acre Choice Honey Guaranteed pure and delicious, 12 
tract, on State Highway, 3 miles west of Mebane; nice S., 5, by mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 
6-room, framed house, outbuildings; finest grazing Helena, 
land in this section; land recently sold within a mile r, 
of this place for $150 per acre; my price $60. Ad- PRINTING 
dress W. 8S. Crawford, Mebane, N. C aa” 250 Envelopes $1. , _— $1.75, Postpaid. Womble 
ress, Bear Creek, N. 
SOUTH CAROLINA _ oe oe 
- - - - 500 XXX 6% White Envelopes Printed—Postpaid, 
Farmer—Good Farms for Sale. John Robison, Greers, $1.65. Times News, Creedmoor, N .C. 
South Carolina a — 
, Paes oy —_ = SHINGLES 
VIRGINIA | _—_—— . eS 
Juni Shingles—Cheap. D. B. Cox, Hertford, 
For Sale—Modern 8-room house, 20 to 100 acres, North Carolina, 
hear Virginia Beach. Stephen Gano, Virginia Bearch, o— = = 
Virginia P ‘ ; For Sale—No,. 1—British Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 
d . — - gles—All heart ond ar, 90.50 aad 1,000, in any 
Real Bargain and Opportunity 615-Acre Dairy quantity. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. 
Farm—Northern P eg nt Virginia; adjoining station; — ee 
Washington market h school, d other advan- ,gonne M pee Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
tages ‘Only $6,500 re valead down. Salance like rent. gies ard V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 
For details, write, Special R ter describing bargain board rub: Y roofing rfaced roofing, and shin- 
properties, Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va G* roll O.. Dis ah yut priced low. Budd-Piper 
“ = — . oofing Ce Jistributors, Durham, N. C, 
For Sale—1,447 Acres—Located in Chesterfield Coun lal teeta —— 
ty, Virginia; bright tobacco land; good dwelling and TIMBER 
tbul wa: severs an : % we . ———_——_ - ——__—__— — 
i buildit gS everal ter ar t ‘ A. ell N atere l; is Rich Pine for Sal $6 per cord, fob. Candor, N. 
right in Bright Tobacco B rrounded by North c 1. B. Mes Je g N.C 
Carolina farmers; ideal proposition to divide into 100 C.J. B. McSwain, Jackson prings, N. C., Route el. 
acre farms, or to put tenants on Price $20 per acre. Ki BA 
55 Acres—In Chesterficld County, Virginia; S8-room a ) cco : owe ‘ 
dwelling, excellent condition; acres cleared, bal- Tobacco Postpaid Ext ra good, mellow chewing, 5 
ance in timber; good outbuildings ; 7 miles from Peters- Thbs., $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c Ib, Mark Ham- 
burg, Va.; good road; ideal brig hit tobacco land; price lin, Sharon, Tenn, 
$5,000, Write for our list of farms 











Southside Realty 
yurg, Va 








Co., Ine., 401 Mechanics Bldr., Petersbu When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
Fine Farms for Sale—1,000 Acres——In prosperous Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

s uthside Vir ginia pret on; good ros ts, me schaeles sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
and adapted to all crops; plendic yuildings; large R is} ; jog ** 

machine-worked fields; 300 act bottoms; all feneed; ity of all advertising it carries. 

$40,000 asy payments. 21 Acres—On good road, 2 

miles te lével, gray s ; orchard; adequate build 

ings ; cash payment, balance like rent; : 





igs; 8 il 
$6,000. 190 





Co., Kenbridge, Va. 





Acres—Adjacent good town; 2 ra 

chocolate and gray soil, very productive; well tir 

and = fence nice dwelling sufficient outh ilding 
price S780 200 Acres—On good road, half mile 
prosperot n; level; 40 acres original timt 7 
r dwelling: schools and churehes — 

$ 00. 25 to 50 per cent reduction in prices, 
other farms. Full descriptions mailed. Vv irginia Realty 





| [PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





DUROC. JERSEYS 





—— 
—DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 





OTHER STATES 


With 
barn, etc. ; excc 





40-, Acre arm 
room bung zalow, 





nge ¢ 
Nent soil: 


new 
, healthy 


Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
= BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
‘ BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 


























r, » 7 s. ) y obt , jvans Jade A 1 . 
ao Fla a rey See Ornek, SOM. 2. Svene, Dae to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
1,500-A I R I i} 14 t yk Rs 
. Acre Brazos iver Lottoum Land Farm en 
ant houses, good barns and gin; 60 miles of Houston; | BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
$55 an acre. Write W. B. Young, Owner, 4115 Main amen 
Street, Houston, Texas. 
Orange Grove Farm—Only va Tools and crop in 4 D 4 
cluded, Security and perm ent happine aits some Registered urocs Big Type 
lucky family on this 80-acre ‘‘or portur tity’’ farm; on | To make room, we are offering for 30 days—BRED 
good road, close to nog echo n. ad SOWS, GILTS, SERV a) BOARS, PIGS (10) weeks 
l, dark 1 ; ti l old) , « ol. at ‘herry King breeding. Half 













wwe re le, price fc tuick sale Saavantes to ple 
excellent. view; lake by; | Willow Glo n Stock Farm, Brandy Station, Va, 
to sell at once, $700 terms. 
Further details our new ¢ “lorida irms, just ~ 
out Strout Farm Agency, G E “Gri aham Bldg., HOLSTEINS 
Jacksonville, Fla. Anan enn 


























. FOR EXCHANGE AND SALE 





up. ‘This terest y , We wish to exchange our fine, registered 

a good class of settlers, I t HOLSTEIN BULI 
proven by “actual r I you can profitably OCCONEEC HEE BONESS ae * APPLE 257825 
raise cotton, corn, frt It is an ideal keep from it 1g. 
livestock and dairy country. Low es for untilled Ile was calved "Oct 1917, wei he 1,600 pounds, 
lands and very sy ep $ ore in early and take . , ‘ 
first nick Write free i ated fol TURE! i EIN BULLS 
T. C. earman, 30 Bante 7 8 | Bi ig., B Slyt he, Texas. the above bull. 





enw 
Sch hool- -B rk ke 
guarantecd. 


earn at Home or 


Position Edwards 





I . t 
Short mene in Greer 
boro, N. Write 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg 














catalog. K Business 
and Char] lotte N. C 


you for, and starts you in business. In plan 
carecr, investigate this well-known instituti 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
ship, thoroughly taught and graduates assiste 
sitions free. tie ne study cou also given. 
c , Raleigh, 


College, 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


to nurse invalid. 





ping, Sh atiaes 1 





College, 








Penman- 








| occoneechee FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
ail 














COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE, 
Dept. F, 
JOSEPH A, TURNER, Mor., 
= 


The blood 


gr = 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


HOLLIS, VA, 
— 














ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 





Wa ‘ted. “at. Onco ‘Young lady, Mi 3s BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 
Bliteh, Blitchton, Ga. si es. of the breed, Homestead Superb Value, a 
. ? z old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and 

Wanted—A Middle-aged Houseke Prefer one as 30,163 Ibs. milk 
ar rf n Or wil Ly Wages. Fe L ) 
part of =) a is Rens B+ : Pay a a A. M. Dil Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Ibs. to 





lingham, 
Manaver of Con 
proposition, 20 years’ 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Position Want 
—Would consi 
ence. R. W. 





W atson, 


‘ 20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


1 FRANK S. WALKER, 
Nee 





ROSNI HOLSTEINS —— | 


Woodberry Forest, Va. 
aaa 














BRED SOWS AN 
CHOICE BOARS—\ 


Your Choice of These 








| BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND 
DG 


Yow 


: CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 
ILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
ready for service. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG ei RDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Breeds—Write Us. 


SHELDON, S. C. 
canal 


Excellent 











Si ceacl 


“a No more of |, 









































Vi Whette 














ad sharp and ept i, 


SO on the Grindstone of the Soil * 


When it’s hard going—in 


rocky soil—and most points. 


become so dulled that you 
must either grind away a 
lot of good metal to sharpen 
them, or throw them away-- 
the “LYNCHBURG” Self- 
Sharpening Point—sharp- 
ens itself! 


If you like to save work, 
you'll be glad to know that 
you'll never have to sharpen 
this point—and that it is 
easy running with no un- 
necessary strain. If you 
are of an economical turn 
of mind, you'll be equally 
pleased to know that the 
Self-Sharpening Point out- 
lasts from 2 to 3 ordinary 
points. 


So many Farmers have said 
“Plowing costs too much”, 
we decided that it would 


be better to make the 
“LYNCHBURG Chilled 
PLOW” last longer—than 
to sell a lot of repair parts. 
So we have strengthened 
the “LYNCHBURG” 
wherever a plow is likely to 
wear out or break. The 
result is a smaller plowing 
cost | 


For instance the moldboard 
is braced direct to the stand- 
ard—for strength. The 
chilled metal in the mold- 
board is specially annealed 
to keep it from being brittle. 


Then too, because of the 
perfectly turned moldboard, 
light draft and proper suc- 
tion, the “LYNCHBURG 
PLOW?” is easy running— 
with no strain on team, man 
or harness. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


Dept. A 


LYNCHBURG, VA, 





The “‘L. YNCHBURG” 
Self-Sharpening Point is 
concave. This means 
that when it pushes its 
nose through the soil, the 
friction acts as a grind- 
stone, and sharpens the 
point instead of dulling it. 











Our new book “Making Farm- 
ing a Business’’ explains how 
you can cut the cost of plowing— 
and will help you to show a 
greater profit from your farm. 
Get acopy from your dealer or 
if you don’t know him, write us 
for the book—and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 
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